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How to make today’s trade 
come back again tomorrow 


CUSTOMERS COME BACK to Connell’s 
Cafe, St. Paul, Minn., because they like 
the place as well as what it sells. And 
they like the floor—a special custom 
design in blue, turquoise, and yellow 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Designed by 
Werner Wittkamp, architect. Installed 
by Hartse Linoleum Company, St. Paul. 


Every business man should read this story of 
Connell’s Cafe. It shows how floors can help bring ' 
in the kind of business that builds future security. 


‘““T yow will my business be tomorrow?” 

H One important answer to that puzzler 
lies in the kind of impression your place of - 
business is making today. Future: business 
depends on the customers who will come back 
again and again—next month and next year. 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, the Connell Cafe 
is building for the future with the help of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum.The floor in this smart 
food shop is more than just something to 
walk on. It sells—cleanliness, quality, good 
taste. And it sells for the future, because it at- 
tracts the repeat trade that every retailer must 
have to build a sound, continuing business. 


“The appearance of our place is very im- 
portant to the growth of our business,” re- 
ports the owner, Mr. Ullrich. “That’s why 


Armstrong’s Linoleum was selected for 
the floor. We wanted to create an atmos- 
phere that inspired confidence in us and 
in the merchandise we sell. Our custom 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor is doing that 
job—and doing it well!” 


Take out insurance on future business 
by investing in floors that will bring today’s 
trade back again tomorrow. Your local 
linoleum merchant will help you select 
the correct Armstrong design, will trimly 
tailor it in place for years of wear. And 


j 
that means years of foot-easy comfort, 
years of warmth and quietness underfoot, 
years of lightened cleaning bills. 


See how many types of businesses are 
now insuring future sales by installing 
Armstrong Floors. We'll send you a 
bookful of actual interiors illustrated in 
color. No charge (outside U. S. A. 40¢). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4203 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Look for the name Armstrong’s 
on the back. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or @ Standard Designs 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'S ASPHALT TILE 





Even a heel gets the eye 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


hoon without “floating ribs’ are 
one of the things we can look 
forward to, when peace brings plenty 
of rubber again. 

Inside rubber heels are metal wash- 
ers to hold the nails attaching heel to 
shoe. Sometimes washers get out of 
place during manufacturing. Then 
nails have nothing but soft rubber to 
hold them, and the heel wobbles, 
loosens, wears out too soon. 

In spite of elaborate production 
controls, washers still strayed out of 


line, so B. F. Goodrich engineers de- 
termined to find a way to keep these 
defective heels off shoes. Finally they 
developed an inspection system with 
the X-ray machine you see in the pic- 
ture. Every one of the millions of heels 
we make every year is passed under 
this searching eye. If a single washer 
is out of place, the machine shows it, 
the girls see it, and the heel is dis- 
carded. : 

This policy — never to be satisfied 
with any product, even though it may 


look and seem perfect —is a funda- 
mental principle at B. F. Goodrich. 
Even in these times of rubber restric- 
tions, development work goes on to 
improve belting, hose, packing, rolls 
and all the hundreds of industrial rub- 
ber products — development that will 
make them even better by the time war 
is over. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Indus- 


trial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


F. Goodrich 
B. F. 1 
FIRST IN RUBBER 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 








Jeanette MacDONALD « Nelson EDDY 
“I MARRIED AN ANGEL” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


DIRECTED BY:.. Major W. S. Van Dyke II 
SCREENPLAY BY:............. Anita Loos 
PRODUCED BY:....... _...Hunt Stromberg 


SORT OF FOREWORD: We confess that we 
had quite a problem about selecting the Picture 
of This Month. Having passed up more serious 
fare we narrowed the choice down to two: 
“Rio Rita”, starring Abbott and Costello; and 
“T Married An Angel”, starring MacDonald 
and Eddy. Even now we’re not certain about 
our choice, so please don’t sulk, Mr. Abbott, 
and please don’t brood, Mr. Costello. “Rio 
Rita” is good, too. 








CAPSULE REVIEW: Nelson Eddy has his 
trouble with women. They can be extremely 
trying what with jealousies and extravagances. 
In despair he prays for some angel to marry. 
Heaven opens and Jeanette MacDonald, beau- 
tiful winged creature, drops onto earth. Very 
good, Eddy. Develop the complications and 
they add up to charm, merriment and wisdom. 
All in all, one of the dreamiest screen concoc- 
tions in these many moons. It is the perfect 
sort of escapist entertainment. Not too wise 
for the world but still not crass with harsh 
realities which we must face with a will in 
flesh and blood and not merely in shadow form. 
The film is thoroughly recommended from the 
standpoint of action, direction and script. It 
is a cameraman’s field day and the M-G-M 
exceptionally proficient staff have missed no 
bets. By all means see “I Married An Angel”. 


TITLE NOTE: All Characters, says the fore- 
word, are fictitious. We suppose this includes 
the Angel. Angels don’t sue. 


FORMER INCARNATION: Based upon the 
Broadway Stage Success. Produced by Dwight 
Deere Wiman. A musical adaptation by Rod- 
gers and Hart (Lorenz not Moss, New Yorker 
please note) from the play by Vaszary Janos. 


CAST EMBELLISHMENT: In addition to 
the stars, Jeanette and Nelson, one sees the 
stars Edward Everett Horton, Binnie Barnes, 
Reginald Owen, Douglas Dumbrille, Mona 
Maris, Janis Carter and Inez Cooper. 


HUMMING WORD: All of us may join in 
the chorus: 
“Have you heard I married an angel? 


To Heaven she’s carried this 
Fellow with a kiss’. 


REGRET: Dear Abbott and Costello: If we 
had two columns we'd write about “Rio Rita’”’. 
Yours. 
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Cover—Guards stand watch at their anti-aircraft- 
gun station, in this International News photo taken 
aboard an outward-bound American convoy. Such 
vigilance is ceaseless as United States forces fan 
out to their worldwide fighting missions (for story 
see page 19). 
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LETTERS 


Penang Evacuation 


I trust that you will, in fairness to the 
British authorities in Penang, correct the false 
statement which appears in Newsweek of Feb. 
23. You write: “The British evacuated their 
own women and children without notifying the 
Americans.” I do not know if you are aware 
that one of the American men who was re- 
sponsible for making such a statement has now 
absolutely repudiated it and said that the state 
of his health and nerves led him to make 
statements which were without any truth what- 





-ever. He added that the Americans were noti- 


fied as soon as the British were of the impend- 
ing evacuation. 
Lr. Cot. A. C. H. Dean 
Royal Artillery, Retired 
Victoria, B.C 


As Colonel Dean points out, Elliott H. 
Simpson has since retracted his statement. 





Keep It Dark 


Your “S for Silence” Newsweek (cover, 
March 2) recalls to this somewhat reluctant 
mind a dingdongy bit of verse which, in the 
spring of 1940, began popping up on modest 
little placards in pubs and restaurants round 


and about London. It lacked the punch of the 
more succinct “Careless Talk May Give Away 
Vital Secrets!” but maybe its very dingdongi. 
ness gave it an insidiously adhesive quality, 
Anyway, something did. 


If you've news of our munitions— 
Keep it dark. 

Ships or planes or troop positions— 
Keep it dark. 

Lives are lost through conversation; 

Here’s a tip for the duration— 

When you've private information 
Keep tt dark. 


Kay Dovcutr 
Norfolk, Va. 


The March 2 NEwsweskK sent a real thrill 
through the Press Section of my office. Your 
use of their poster on the cover tickled the gang 
pink, such recognition being a genuine compli- 
ment to their inventiveness. 


Peyton Hoses, 2np Lr., F. A, 
Public Relations Officer 
Headquarters, 38th Division 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 





Too Much Glamor 


I have just looked at the Feb. 16 issue of 
Newsweek. I do not agree with your cover 
title “Glamor in Overalls: War Work Draws 
Women” for the reason that I do not believe 
any factory or defense plant would allow a girl 
(even though she might be as attractive as the 
girl on your cover page) to work if she were 
dressed as this girl is. Flying hair would cer- 
tainly be out of place in a factory and trim- 
ming such as buttons and white soft collars 
would add to the danger of accidents. 

If you had dressed your lovely girl in a safety 
outfit, then I would say the title would be 
definitely right. 


Maset T. Scar 
Chicago, II. 





Worthy Team 


In the issue of Newsweek dated Feb. 9, 
you gave the very interesting record of the 
basketball games of West Texas State. How- 
ever, you neglected to state the other school 
who defeated them. I believe that school must 
have been very good and is fully worthy of 
notice. 


Wn. J. McGraw 
Peoria, Il. 


The very good school was Bradley Tech, 
which turns out excellent teams year after year 
(Newsweek, Jan. 9, 1939). It defeated West 
Texas State 52-49 in Peoria on Jan. 6, 1942. 





Aguinaldo in 1899 


Noting that Aguinaldo is reported to be 
speaking in behalf of the Japanese invaders of 
his country, the comment of Peyton C. March 
is interesting: 

“Aguinaldo is a little fellow even for Manila. 
He is hardly 5 feet tall, and his features are 
Japanese rather than Filipino . . . He has sold 
out to the Spaniards a number of times.” 

This is from a book entitled “Hero Tales of 
the American Soldier and Sailor,” published in 
San Francisco in 1899. Gen. Peyton C. March 
was then a captain, “Late Commander of the 
Astor Battery at Manila.’ The extract appears 
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Baldwin serves the nation 


which the railroads helped to build 


Every time a Cramp ship propeller comes from the 
foundry at Baldwin, America is collecting a priceless 
extra dividend from its railroads. 

Every time a shell forging press leaves the Baldwin 
yards ... every time an airplane part is stamped out 
on some Southwark press bigger than anything of its 
kind you ever saw .. . every time a tank rumbles off 
the Baldwin assembly line—America’s railroads can 
claim a share in these achievements. 

For Baldwin has worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the American railroads for one hundred eleven years. 
To serve their needs, and the needs of the great 
American industries that line the tracks, Baldwin has 
built up a group of industries which are now ae 
out products vital to Victory. 


These Baldwin plants had already helped to solve 


knotty problems growing out of modern inventions 


far removed from railroading. They were in on the 
development of wallboard, safety glass, rubber tires 
and the fascinating new world of powder metallurgy. 
They had worked on problems in the production of 
automobiles, ships and airplanes. 

Now, when our greatest need is for implements of 
war, Baldwin has become, as in the first World War, 
one of America’s great arsenals. 


p VALTY 


THE BALDWIN 


~ BALDWIN 












The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
‘Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; 


The Midvale Co. 
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“We are going to win 


SN Ace cree cheetah sega 


the war, and we are 


going to win the peace that follows. 


z 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 





TOWARD V-DAY 


Certainly, it is the clear duty of industry to organize 
all available manpower, materials, and facilities to 
increase war production to whatever levels are 


* 


required for victory. 
But the purpose of war is peace. 
This lays upon industry yet another obligation. 


V-Day must bring Opportunity. When the men on 
the fighting front and the producing front return, 
they must have jobs. 


Now is the time to create the sources of those jobs. 


The timbers out of which future employment can 
be built are at hand. The materials for investigation 
are infinite, and our knowledge of them ts. being 
sharpened daily by the special needs of war. 


HERCULES POWDE 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


Needed only is the zei// to use those timbers—wirhin 
the limits necessarily imposed by total war efforts 
--to create new products, to devise new ways of 
doing old things, and to reduce costs to make prod- 
ucts buyable. 

This is a clear call for a new kind of exploration, in 
which every industry re-examines and. re-assesses 


the resources of other industries. 


It is also. a clear call for cooperation. It calls for all 
Americans—labor, and Government, and manage- 


ment—to work together in the common hope for | 


the future, as well as in the common determination 


for victory. 


For there is a peace to be won, as well as a war. 





































 s Lractival Lrogram of Leamwork 
TOWARD V-DAY 


we, both, can speed the defeat of our enemies 
—and keep America a land of Opportunity. 


PERHAPS WE CAN HELP YOU 





In our sectors of chemistry, war-intensified 
research has not only brought new develop- 
ments in explosives, but has improved many 
of our materials, and produced new ones. 
Some of these make possible better plastics, 
and better protective coatings in wide variety. 

HE high purpose of research, today, 

is to help win the war—and then to 
keep America ahead. 


Accomplishments in cellulose derivatives, in 
rosins and resins, in terpene chemicals, and 
in synthetics, improve processes and products 
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Our own products and their uses are founded for many essential war industries. These may 
on research. Many of our most fruitful re- help you to create new and more useful 
search findings have come from teaming with products, and to lower costs. 


eee sents on specific problems. Many of these Hercules products are avail- 


CAN YOUR RESEARCH HELP US? able to you now only for uses that will speed 
esd the winning of the war. Your knowledge of 


‘ We at Hercules are eager to learn of any new them today, and of what they can do, may 
i material, process, or equipment you have help also in your planning for quick, job- 
‘ evolved, which can help us to speed vic- making action on V-Day. 
g tory, or enable us to create more employ- ; 

ment after V-Day. Have you discovered e sg 2 


something which will improve one of our 
; chemicals, or help us to develop a new and 
| better one, or to cut costs? 


Tell us what your products are; we will send 
literature and information on Hercules ma- 
terials which may aid you. After that, if you 


If so, write to us about it, so that we can wish, a visit to the Hercules Experiment 
explore the possibilities with you. Station may be possible for further study. 

Write Department N-3, Hercules Powder 
It is out of such cooperation that you and Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES kK 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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A Mainstay of National Defense, Through Its Service to 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS ¢ PLANT ENGINEERS ¢ ROAD BUILDERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS ¢ MINERS © QUARRY OPERATORS cad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 














Wire Rope 
Digs In 
for the 
Duration 





More plants, more arms, more supplies—these are musts 
on America’s blueprint for victory. And to convert them quick- 
ly into tangible form, Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope is 
digging in on defense construction of every type. Here, on a 
power shovel, it excavates earth by the heaping bucketful 24 
hours a day. There, on a derrick, it hoists structural steel. 
Nearby it mixes concrete . . . installs machinery . . . handles 
scores of operations involved in mass production. 


Aided by Yellow Strand’s manageability, men can get 
the full work-capacity from cable-using equipment. Its strong, 
tough, drawn-to-order steel wires stand up under punishing 
overloads. Preforming adds limberness and high resistance to 
fatigue, resulting in longer life, fewer repiacements, conserva- 
tion of vital steel. 


As prime movers on essential machines, Yellow Strand 
Wire Ropes and Slings are enlisted for the duration, serving 
Government and industry in a common cause. Never has it been 
so important to employ wire rope efficiently. You can make sure 
of doing this by calling on Broderick & Bascom engineers, 
branches or distributors for prompt and positive assistance. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
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on page 86 in an article by March entitlg 
“Interesting Facts About the Philippine 
People.” 

Ausrey Drury 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Apathy or Atrophy? 

I am getting rather tired of hearing and read. 
ing about the “apathy” of the American people, 
What are the people expected to do? 

They have loyally supported the Red Cross, 
bought Defense Bonds and Stamps liberally, at 
least until the toe-dancing episode, and have 
wholeheartedly supported every other war 
effort. 

We are not responsible for the war strategy 
or for the awful lack of preparedness. 

Atrophy in Washington is more to the point, 


Mrs. Grace A. Foss 
East Lyme, Conn. 





Admirable Uncertainty 

Well, I would not want the job of looking 
after the hamster population. Your uncer 
tainty in the Feb. 16 issue when you said: 





“There were two adults and four youngsters 
last week, but this week—?” showed admirable 
foresight. Before we even got our hands on the 
magazine, there were ten new babies among 
these substitutes for guinea pigs. 

And by the time this gets shuffled to the 
top of your mail (which I figure ought to take 
about two weeks) the babes will be weaned and 
then mama will toss them out on their velvety 
little ears and they will start fending for 
themselves. 

Just thought you would like to know. 


Betn RHopDENBAUGH 


The Courier-Journal 
The Louisville Times 
Louisville, Ky. 





Bomber Sorties 


In your account of the escape of the three 
German battleships through the English Chan- 
nel on Feb. 12 (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 23) you 
stated that “110 air raids kept them tied up in 
French ports for nearly a year.” In a speech 
made scarcely a week ago to the angered, if 
not chagrined, members of Parliament, Mr. 
Churchill stated: “No less than 3,299 bomber 
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IN YOUR BUSINESS...OR ON YOUR OWN CAR... 
General's Mileage Maintenance Plan 


CAN HELP YOU SAVE YOUR TIRES 











Under the Government restrictions, every 
tire on every vehicle operated by your 
business ... or owned by yourself... 
has become an extremely valuable prop- 


erty, demanding the best care available. 


Recognizing the vital need for regular, 
systematic inspections and repairs, 
America’s Quality Tire experts ... The 
General Tire Dealers .. . now offer you 


a tire mileage maintenance service. 


Included in the plan are 12 important 
operations, performed by trained tire 
specialists, using the most modern, scien- 
tific equipment, which 
will put and keep your 
tires in top condition 
... for the longest 
possible mileage. 


By putting the care of 
your passenger tires and 


Copyright, 1942, The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron,O. 











truck tires into the hands of your General 
Tire Dealer now, you can assure your- 
self of mileage far in excess of what you 


have normally gotten. 


As a theft deterrent, General Tire Dealers 
are equipped, also, to brand your tire 
sidewalls with large numerals, registered 
for police identification. Experience 
proves that thieves avoid tires branded 


in this manner. 


Regardless of your make of tire, investi- 
gate this maintenance plan... and consult 
with your General Tire Man about any 
of your tire problems. 
His long experience in 
helping both passenger 
tire and trucktireusers to 
get maximummileage has 
equipped him to help you 


keep your tires running. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER €O. © AKRON, OHIO 
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Healthy Men. .’ 


To make the materials of war needed to keep one man in action 


* 


at the front requires the work of 18 healthy men. Every man- 
hour lost through sickness is a threat to the success of our 
armed forces. Today, every man must be on his job. 


Industry, the Government, the Army, the Navy. 
.alive to what it can do to paralyze 


to the threat of contagion. . 
our all-out war effort. 


~.all are alive 


Public health officials everywhere point out that common colds, 
influenza and many other of our more prevalent illnesses are 
most frequently spread by indirect mouth-to-mouth contact at 


the common drinking place. 


Small wonder then that the Navy is insisting on paper cups at 
its fountains aboard ship, that Army canteens and public soda 
fountains are turning to paper cups. Used but once and then 
destroyed, Dixie Cups are breaking the chain of contagion— 
helping to safeguard the health of the nation when every man- 


hour counts. 


DIXIE CUPS 


CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., 
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BUY U. S. DEFENSE |BONDS 
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. ticipated in the same raid. 
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sorties were made upon them,” and he further 
stated 4,000 tons of bombs were dropped and 
the RAF lost 247 of its air-force personnel and 
43 aircraft in the raids. 











































L. Rosentua, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Had Mr. Churchill used sortie as a synonym 
for raid, the figure 3,299 would indicate three 
raids a day throughout the year. As will be 
seen by comparison of the number of sorties 
and the number of tons of bombs, the Prime 
Minister used the word sortie, as he has in the 
past, to mean each trip by each bomber. In 
other words, the ships were attacked by 3,299 
bombers, a number of which may have par. 
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ITU-AFL Peace? 


Your information in the Feb. 23 issue of 
Newsweek (Periscope) that the International 
Typographical Union will rejoin the AFL 
sounds like a “pipe dream” hope of some AFT, 
official—or sympathizer. 

The constitution of the ITU makes a ce. 
erendum vote of its members mandatory on 
any proposal to rejoin the AFL. The member. 
ship has already turned the proposal dow 
twice and there is no reason to believe a third 
vote would have any different result, at least 
under the present AFL setup. 


Frank L. Martruews 


VIM MMM. 


WOW 


Missoula, Mont. 


Although ITU members have twice turned ZS 
down a proposal to rejoin the AFL, many of « 
the union’s leaders now favor settling the AFI- “IM 
ITU schism and beliédeva majority of the mem- 
bership will support this move toward wartime 
labor peace. 





Azad and the Moslems 


As an American who appreciates fair play, I 
was very glad to see you publish some of the 
facts about India’s struggle for independence. 
Those opposed to India’s freedom are at pres- 
ent agitating above all else the so-called Mos- 
lem opposition within India, so it was par- 
ticularly fortunate that your article in the 
March 9 issue referred to the cooperation of 
the Moslem theologian Abul Kalam Azad, with 
the National Congress party in its nonviolent 
fight for freedom. It was nice, too, that your 
article further stated the fact that Mr. Azad 
was thrown into jail for this cooperation by the 
British Government, which is making such a 
to-do at present about protecting the Moslem 
minority of 84,000,000 against the 250,000,000 
majority of Hindus, who are by nature and i 
principle nonviolent. EY 

Your readers may be interested to know | 
further that this Moslem leader, Azad, is at 
present president of the National Congress, 
which is known as the great Hindu party of 
India, although it embraces within its 4,500,000 
membership Indians of all religions and from 
every community. Moslems throughout India | 
unite with the Hindus in demanding inde 
pendence. Whatever Moslem opposition exists 
does not come from the Moslem community 
but from the Moslem League, headed by Ali 
Jinnah. According to the latest figures available 
more Moslems are members of the National | 
Congress than of the Moslem League.’ 


Saran NEwMEYER 
New York City 
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| _ ae FOR WAR in all essential 

material gets back to one fundamental— 

Control ... Planes, tanks, guns, trucks, jeeps, 

housing, even uniforms and food, initiate with 

fact-finding instruments that record and control. 

For industry, regardless of the nature of the pro- 

“4 duct or the size of the operation, Instruments by 

Brown, report or govern the progress of vital 

processes. Controls by Minneapolis-Honeywell main- 

tain plant temperatures and conditions to the 

demanded degree for product uniformity or em- 

ployee efficiency. Put this Double Control Service to 

work in your plant. Avail yourself of the Combined 





Control experience of Brown and M-H engineers. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 


Minneapolis, with branches in 49 principal cities. 
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Her daddy’s been drafted— 
for service at home! 


He’s iw Crass 3-A. . . deferred 
from army service for family ser- 
vice. Pigtails and pinafores are 
still just as important as Panzer 
divisions! While fighting power is 
essential, the loving care and educa- 
tion of American children are also 
vital to the nation’s future. 

That’s a big responsibility for 
any young father to face. Excused 
from one job, he’s got to make good 
on the other. How can he best pro- 
tect his home and family through 
the uncertain years ahead? 


One line of defense he dare not 
neglect is a flexible life insurance 





program. One safe, sure ally is the 
New England Mutual — which has 
grown steadily through the wars 
and depressions of a century — and 
is distinguished today by its liberal 
policy provisions. 

A 3-A father can easily establish 
broad protection for present needs 
—and quickly convert to meet un- 
foreseen future events. 


The best time to begin is today. 
The best way is a friendly chat with 
a New England Mutual Career 
Underwriter. These trained, expe- 
rienced men make a career of 
family counsel—and family defense. 


New England Mutual 





Lye Insurance Company 6- Boston 


George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 18385 
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The illustration shows one operation on a tapping machine in R B & W's famous Coraopolis plant — the 
world’s only one-purpose plant built for making cold-punched nuts alone. To be fit for expanded war needs, 
all tappers in this great plant have been redesigned and rebuilt or replaced. At Coraopolis, cold-punched 
nuts are manufactured in sizes from %"' to 1¥%4"'; smaller and larger nuts are produced at Port Chester. 


THEY’RE PLODDING now across a 
dozen embattled countries... through 
mud, over hot sand, into the teeth of bit- 
ter cold .. . American-made trucks on 
bruising, axle-busting, bolt-straining 
journeys to bring Allied fighters food 
and ammunition. 

It’s the kind of job that calls for 
American organization . . . American 
nerve... American stamina. 

You'll find R B & W Bolts and nuts on 
those trucks, stout, indomitable... just 
as you'll find them wherever the service 
is tough...in army tanks, in plows and 


tractors, in the locomotives and bridges 
and ships that make America strong. 


Many thousands of tons of RB& W’s 
Empire-brand bolts and nuts went on 
the job last year—more again this year. 
Because the men who know the beating 
those assemblies will get ... know that 
R B& W bolts and nuts can “take it.” 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Co. Factories at Port Chester, 
N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraopolis, Pa.; 
sales offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle. 


AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS...SINCE 1845 
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U.S.NAVY 


BLASTS 
MARSHALL 
ISLANDS! 





FIRST Seam. nn MOUIES 
HUERICANS FIGHTING / 


First INSTALLMENT.. 
Pearl Harbor! Amazing, 
authentic record of our 
surprise blitz on the 
Marshall Islands! ON SALE AT 
Filmed under fire! Every | YOUR PHOTO 


foot grim, gripping ac- | DEALER NOW! 


tion! Our ships, our 
planes, our straight- LOW COST 
shooting big guns wage 

lightning war! Jap 8mm 
planes shot down! Jap 50 ft. . $1.75 
ships sinking! Jap shore 1180 ft. . $5.50 
bases made useless! Here 

is the on-the-spot rec- 16 mm 

ord for now and poster- |100 ft. . $2.75 
ity! For every projector 

owner to possess! Costs 360 ft. . $8.75 
less than unexposed 
film!’ Act to own this 
historic picture today! 


.our Navy avenging 
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CASTLE FILMS if 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. appress & 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ¢ NEAREST & 
orrice & 

Please send illustrated description of the : 
movie, “U. S. Navy BLASTS MARSHALL rT 
ISLANDS,” and new 1942 Castle Films’ Cata- a 
logue. tH 
Name r] 
Address. ; 
City. State. NW-3 g 
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Wide World , Culver 
Coogan as “The Kid,” Coogan today 


Born: To the Jack- 
te Coogans, a 5- 
pound 14-ounce boy; 
at Los Angeles, 
March 4. The Kid of 
silent-film fame, now 
in the Army, married 
the former Flower 
Perry of George 

Acme White’s “Scandals” 

Mrs. Coogan last summer. He is 

27; she 20. His first 

marriage, to the actress Betty Grable, 

ended in divorce three years ago .. . To 

Helen Mack of the movies, and her hus- 

band, Tom McAvity, radio producer, a 6- 

pound 10-ounce son; at Los Angeles, 
March 4. 





Marriep: Thelma Sykes, fire chief’s 
daughter, and Clarence (Ace) Parker, 
minor-league infielder and major-league 
quarterback for the Brooklyn Dodgers; at 
their home town, Portsmouth, Va., March 

. Elizabeth Jane Kern, 23, daughter 
of the composer Jerome Kern, and Artie 





Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. Artie Shaw 


Shaw, 31, clarinet king of sweet swing; 
at Yuma, Ariz., March 3. “This was no 
elopement,” insisted the tune-producing 
father of the bride. “They were accom- 
panied by Mrs. Kern, and they have our 
blessing and best wishes.” Shaw’s first 
marriage lasted seven months in 1940 with 
Lana Turner, the sweater girl, who termed 
the band leader the “most egotistical, un- 
pleasant man I ever knew.” . Flor de 
Oro Trujillo, daughter of the ex-President 
of the Dominican Republic, Generalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo, and Dr. Maurice Marshall 
Berck of New York; at New York, March 

- Nana Gollner and Paul Petroff, 
dancers of the original ballet russe, at 
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Mexico City, March 4 . . . Ethelind Tern 
33, and Dick Purcell, 34, actors; at Iq 
Angeles, March 3. 


Diep: Tom Mooney, who spent 
years in prison for the San Francisy 
Preparedness Day bombing in 1916; 4 
San Francisco, March 6. Martyr of th 
world labor movement, Mooney was free 
by Gov. Culbert L. Olson on Jan. 7, 1939 
... Maj. Gen. James 
C. Breckinridge, 64, 
first Marine to at- 
tain his rank in the 
Corps; of a heart at- 
tack, at Summit 
Point, W. Va., March 
2. The Tennessee- 
born general com- 
manded the Marine 
detachment of the 
U.S.S. Utah which 
took part in the oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1914, 
He developed the Marine Corps schook 
after the last war . . . Dr. George WV 
Kirchwey, 86, lawyer, teacher, world-peace 
advocate, and criminologist; at New York, 
March 3. As warden of Sing Sing Pris 
in 1915-16, Kirchwey refused to witnes 
executions because he did not believe in 
capital punishment. He was the father of 
Freda Kirchwey, editor and publisher of 
The Nation . . . Mrs. Norman H. Davi, 
64, wife of the chairman of the Americar 
Red Cross; at her home in Alexandria, 
Va., March 7... The Grand Duke Dmitn 
Pavlovich Romanoff, 50, once a claiman 
to the nonexistent Russian throne; of 3 
kidney ailment, at Davos, Switzerland 
March 6. He was one of the plotters i1 
the assassination of the Russiap mon 
Rasputin in 1916 . . . José R. Capablanca 
53, Cuban-born chess master; of apoplexy 
at New York, March 8. The world’s ches 
champion from 1921 to 1927, who learne( 
the game at 5, was considered by man) 
the most expert of all’... Mary G. Ogilvie 
60, eldest of the seven sisters who de 
veloped a $1,000,000 international busines 
in beauty and scalp treatments; at Ne 
York, March 4. She was known for hel 
application of naprapathy to the scalp and 
hair; one process involved a series of % 
manipulations of the hands on the head 

. Tony Sarg, 59, artist and puppeteer 
of peritonitis at New York, March ‘ 
Son of the German Minister to Guate 
mala, Sarg was a German -officer at 2% 
but resigned to pur- 
sue art in London. 
In 1921, six years 
after he reached 
America, he became 
a citizen. He created 
“Tony Sarg’s Mar- 
ionettes” and de- 
signed gigantic bal- 
loons, notably for the 
annual Macy Parade 
in New York. 
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“Hey, Joe! 


_..Wonder what we’re worth on the hoof?” 


Just in case Joe doesn’t know, it cost 
his country $211 to equip him. Mul- 
tiply that by an army, and you have 
a tidy sum of money. 


We ought to know. Over 2,400,000 
Joes could be completely outfitted with 


the $510,000,000 which America’s 


electric companies paid in 1941 taxes. 


A little mental arithmetic will show 
you that that’s much more than a million 
dollars a day! 

We're glad our stake in Democracy 
is so large. The freedom America’s 
fighting for is worth whatever it costs. 





Even though our taxes have been 
going up, our rates have been going 
down! 


Today, the average household user 
of electricity gets about twice as much 
current for his money as he did 15 years 
ago . . . and we’re trying hard to 
maintain the present low levels, in 
spite of rising costs. 


This record of rate reduction is di- 
rectly due to the careful planning of 
the business men who manage the 
nation’s electric companies. They were 
ready when the war emergency came. 


Ready to power shipyards, arsenals 
and plane plants. Ready to meet new 
needs with new construction. 


And the same sound management will stay 
right on the job of making America POWER- 
FUL until a couple of million Joes go back 
to civilian clothes again! 





This page is sponsored by 
57 ELECTRIC COMPANIES* 
All producing power for America under American 


business management. “NAMES ON REQUEST 
° FROM THIS MAGAZINE 





INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 
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A UNITED NATION 


@ The nation is united —and Long Distance telephone calls to build fighting planes, 


telephone lines help to tie it together for freighters or factories — to move men and 
war’s work. .. . You can keep materials machines around the map. ... If the rush 
moving, wheels turning, men working — if of war interferes here and there with the 
you can reach any one, anywhere in the accustomed smoothness of regular Long Dis- 
land, in a hurry. .. . It takes a lot of tance traffic, we hope you will understand. 


SERVICE TO THE NATION IN PEACE AND IN WAR 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Washington Trends 


When the Japs get Java under full con- 
trol, Washington expects Tokyo to detail 
enough troops and matériel for a new effort 
to crush MacArthur in Bataan . . . The 
bill raising the pay of the armed forces 
will run into some opposition, but will 
probably pass with a safe margin . . . The 
Administration will go much farther with 
the “staggered hours” plan for U.S. cities 
as one cure for the transit problem... . 
Families of seamen have been so affected 
by published pictures of burning tankers 
that they are causing a crew shortage by 
urging their menfolk not to ship on tank- 
ers... . Sidney Hillman is still under a doc- 
tor’s care and often has to ease up from his 
heavy war duties to prevent a break- 
down. 


Cabinet Criticism 


In private conversations, the criticism 
by leading United Nations diplomats in 
Washington centers on several U.S. Cab- 
inet members. They insist that the Presi- 
dent needs new and “more dynamic” blood 
in his inner circle. Echoing the campaign 
launched by some U.S. columnists, they 
think Secretaries Stimson, Jones, Ickes, 
and Hull should be replaced with brilliant, 
quick-thinking, younger men if the U.S. 
is going to win the war. The diplomats’ 
feeling is not strong about Hull, whom 
they all admire but regard as too old, but 
most of them are bitter about Jones, whom 
they accuse of “British shortsightedness” 
in failing to prepare for the rubber short- 
age. Many of the younger New Dealers 
concur in this criticism and add Knox to 
their list of men who should go. 


Political Straws 


Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, has obtained Administration 
blessing and will run for the short-term 
Senate seat of the late Alva B. Adams of 
Colorado . . . With an eye to the fall cam- 
paigns, many formerly isolationist senators 
who head Congressional committees have 
been arranging to give each other credit 
for initiating war measures . . . The CIO 
United Auto Workers are trying to get 
Carl Sandburg, the poet, to run for Con- 
gress against Clare Hoffman, militant 
Michigan anti-Laborite . . . Although he’s 


not too popular with the New Deal, North 
Carolina’s Senator Bailey is almost certain 
of reelection . . . Ex-Gov. Bibb Graves is 
the best bet for the next governor of Ala- 
bama. 


Nelson’s “Toughness’ 


Those who know the inside story of the 
WPB’s order ending competitive bidding 
are no longer worried about Donald Nel- 
son’s not being “tough enough” for his job. 
Nelson had several conferences with Army 
and Navy procurement experts seeking 
their advice on switching from competitive 
bidding to negotiated contracts. He met 
strong opposition, with the servicemen in- 
sisting it was impractical, would add im- 
measurably to the cost of the war, and 
throw open the doors to graft. Nelson dis- 
agreed and finally stated flatly that he 
would make the change anyway. Then he 
went further and handed the WPB’s Di- 
vision of Purchase the power to determine 
when in special cases competitive bidding 
should be used. 


Race Peublen 


Washington is genuinely worried about 
the Negro problem. The last war was 
marked by race riots, and those most fa- 
miliar with the situation are alarmed at 
the steadily growing friction between Ne- 
groes and whites today. The Negroes, 
harder hit economically than most by the 
depression, have never fully recovered, and 
discrimination against them in some war 
industries is causing much bad feeling. 
Also, there has been extensive propaganda 
aimed at the Negro race. The Communists 
have consistently urged them to demand 
racial equality, and now it develops that 
the Japanese have been active along these 
lines. The U.S. long ago knew that Japa- 
nese diplomats here took an unusual inter- 
est in Negro movements, and now the FBI 
has uncovered positive evidence of a Jap- 
sponsored Negro fifth-column group in St. 
Louis. Incidentally, much Jap radio propa- 
ganda is still aimed at the “downtrodden” 
Negro race. 


National -Notes 


The State Department is trying to work 
out an arrangement through Sweden for 
sending home the Japanese diplomats now 
confined at Hot Springs, Va. . . . Several 
of the old interventionist groups are get- 
ting together to form a Citizens for Victory 
Committee to fight appeasement and ne- 
gotiated perce sentiments .. . The War 
Production Board now has a corset, girdle. 
and brassiére section manned by dozens 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


of employes, but WPB press agents don’t 
like to admit it . .. The OC is checking on 
congressmen who get out news releases to 
home newspapers to make sure they are 
“good reporters”; some have unintentional- 
ly sent out restricted information. 





Trends Abroad 


les clear the British Cabinet crisis 
hasn’t been resolved, and there may be 
more important changes soon, but stories 
that Churchill will be forced out can be 
discounted . . . Dutch officials say they 
won't be able to conduct guerrilla warfare 
on Java, but expect to continue hit-and- 
run opposition on other islands where the 
natives are more warlike and the terrain 
wilder . . . The British privately admit 
they expect serious internal trouble in 
India in the event of a Japanese invasion 
unless the Indian independence problem is 
solved . . . Incidentally, fifth-column ac- 
tivity in Burma has been much greater 
than has been publicized; the extent of the 
desertions, riots, and lootings has only been 
hinted at . . . New Nazi action against 
Jews—further property confiscations, per- 
sonal restrictions, etc.—can be expected in 
occupied France. 


Tokyo-Vatican Relations 


Without official announcement, both 
London and Washington have sent formal 
communications to the Vatican expressing 
“surprise” at Holy See negotiations with 
Japan for an exchange of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. Also, London sources insist 
that Stalin has written the Pope a letter, 
described as “conciliatory,” on the matter. 
The nature of Japanese wartime atrocities 
has been stressed, and all the representa- 
tions have mentioned the “unusualness” of 
the Vatican accepting representation from 
a non-Christian nation, especially under 
existing circumstances. 


Axis Mediterranean Control 


Since it’s obvious the Germans know it, 
it can be revealed that Britain has lost 
control of the Central Mediterranean. The 
Axis is now pouring war supplies across 
the narrow neck between Sicily and Tripoli 
almost without interference except for oc- 
casional submarine attacks. Daily Nazi 
bombing attacks on Malta have forced the 
British to withdraw the heavy bombers 
used to harry Axis convoys, and fleet ac- 
tion has been made too precarious by the 
huge number of dive and torpedo bomb- 
ers the Nazis have concentrated in Sicily 
and Tripoli. The balance of Mediterranean 
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sea power has shifted to the Axis by British 
transfers to the Far East, and, according 
to the Russian news agency Tass, by 
Vichy’s handing over to Germany of about 
40 French warships. 


Nazi ‘Land Rewards’ 


Germany is finally beginning to pay off 
its long-promised “land rewards” to faith- 
ful fifth columnists in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria. Through French sources, it’s 
learned that in the past two months sev- 
eral hundred Austrian and Sudeten farm- 
ers have been moved in on choice farms in 
Luxembourg and Northeast France from 
which the original owners were summarily 
evacuated. Several farmers in the Ardennes 
area resisted removal, and one farmer and 
his son were shot down by a squad of 
German soldiers supervising the exchange. 


New Jap Planes 


The Japanese Air Force, which has al- 
ready been a surprise to the Allies, may 
spring two new surprises—a pair of super- 
fast fighter planes. Information obtained 
before the Pacific war, but only now 
available, discloses that the Japs have 
long been at work on both planes. One, 
the AT-27, has twin liquid-cooled motors 
of 1,250 horsepower each, a claimed range 
of 1,250 miles, and a speed of 410 miles 
an hour. The other, the Suzukaze 20, has 
two 1,200-horsepower radial engines, with 
a fuselage similar to the U.S. Gee Bee 
racer. Its alleged speed is 478 miles an 
hour. There is no indication that either 
plane is yet in service. — 


Forced Landing Mystery 


Brazilian authorities, investigating an 
unusual number of “forced landings” made 
at one airport by air-mail fliers, have 
spoiled the pilots’ fun and have broken up 
an apparent Nazi fifth-column effort. Bra- 
zil’s air mail is flown by army pilots in 
advanced military training planes. Their 
record is excellent, with crashes and forced 
landings few, except at Blumenau, in Ger- 
man-populated Santa Catarina _ state. 
There pilots have made an unusual number 
of three- or four-day “forced” stopovers. 
Investigators discovered that Blumenau 
airport was adjacent to two sports clubs, 
both of which were headquarters for an 
unusual number of attractive and hospi- 
table Nordic blondes. Now a forced land- 
ing at Blumenau, legitimate or not, 
costs a pilot a stiff fine and 30 days’ sus- 
pension. 


Foreign Notes 


A large proportion of the heavy tanks 
now being sent to Russia are coming from 
Canada which, however, still sends its light 
tanks to Britain .. As part of the Ger- 
manization of Alsace-Lorraine, Nazi au- 
thorities have ordered streetcar and bus 


conductors in Strasbourg, Mulhouse, and 
Nancy to speak only German to passen- 
gers . . . Because they can no longer get 
kerosene to light their homes, some impov- 
erished French families in the Paris region 
have even taken to stealing votive candles 
from churches. 





Government and Business 


Tax of a coffee shortage is exag- 
gerated; despite the war-shipping require- 
ments, officials will make every effort to 
continue coffee imports from Brazil . . . The 
WPB expects to reap at least $1,500,000,- 
000 in new war production by further 
easing of the rigid Army and Navy speci- 
fications which have kept many firms from 
bidding for contracts . . . There'll be more 
and more salvage drives; the scrap-metal 
situation is still bad. 


Living Cost Outlook 


Government statisticians now believe 
that the cost-of-living index will climb 
10 or 12 points before the end of 1942— 
approximately equal to the 1941 rise. 
February figures, when tabulated, will 
probably show a 1% jump over January. 
Food, up 19% over a year ago, is now at 
the highest level since 1930. The next 
biggest rises have been in house furnish- 
ings and clothing and, unless a ceiling is 
imposed, clothing prices may go up an- 
other 10 to 30% because of the wool 
shortage. Although rents have been frozen 
in key industrial centers, they will con- 
tinue to rise in other areas for several 
months, as the over-all increase since the 
war has been only 4%. 


Strike Statistics 


There’s good reason for the discrepancy 
in published figures on strikes in war in- 
dustries. Reporters have had no official 
source for such statistics. The Labor De- 
partment is concerned with all strikes and 
doesn’t differentiate between war and 
other industries. The WPB’s figures aren’t 
available for publication, and the new 
War Labor Board doesn’t have such data 
Some newspapermen have used the un- 


-official statistics collected by the War 


Department’s industrial-relations division, 
but most have had to rely on the figures 
of private organizations. The Administra- 
tion insists the private figures are too 
high but has delayed issuing the official 
statistics because the strike trend is up. 


Business Footnotes 


There is now almost no doubt that 
Congress will trim at least $1,000,000,000 
out of the proposed tax bill; a sales tax is 
doubtful, but a greatly broadened excise 
tax program may be adopted . . . Reflect- 
ing the growing criticism of Jesse Jones 
for his failure to provide for the rubber 


shortage, auto clubs throughout the coun. 
try have begun calling themselves “Jesse 
Jones Walking Clubs” . . . The auto ip. 
dustry has been impressed by the com. 
petence of Army and Navy engineers help. 
ing with conversion problems . . . Amer. 
can Rolling Mills may soon announce 
plans to erect a steel and tin plate mill ip 
Mexico. 





Miscellany 


One of the COI’s Greek broadcasters 
in New York has been fired because he was 
caught omitting anti-Axis and pro-United 
Nations material from his scripts . . . For. 
eign correspondents in the U.S., after vain. 
ly protesting for months against the Navy’s 
hyperstringent censorship of outgoing 
cables, have finally won a_ concession, 
They’re now informed when stories are 
held up or hashed by the censor .. . Al- 
though the picture was originally supposed 
to be about the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
Twentieth Century-Fox has become s 
scared of Brooklyn’s notoriously rabid 
rooters that it has changed the name from 
“Them Lovely Bums” to “It Happened in 
Flatbush.” 


Short-Wave Interference 


U.S. radio networks are having trouble 
with their short-wave pickups from cor- 
respondents in the Orient. In the last few 
days such broadcasts have been marked 
by interference, a:series of Morse codelike 
signals, believed to be sent by the Japa- 
nese. Since such broadcasts are usually 
sent out over the networks and reach a 
wide audience, there’s some possibility that 
these signals may be attempts to com- 
municate with fifth columnists in the U.S. 
Federal authorities are concerned and are 
requiring that the short-wave broadcasts 
be cut off the air whenever the inter- 
ference is heard. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Joseph P. Kennedy, former Ambassador 
to London whose isolationist views caused 
him to break with the Administration, is 
living very quietly with his family in his 
Palm Beach, Fla., home. Though he says 
he has “no future plans,” Washington 
rumor holds that he wants a job in the 
war effort . . . Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 48-year- 
old Japanese-born painter ranked among 
the leading American moderns, still lives 
in New York and is now busy turning out 
scripts for COI short-wave broadcasts to 
Japan. He writes in English, having lost 
his fluency in Japanese after 35 years’ 
residence here .. . Ed Streeter, whose books 
in the form of letters from a_lovelorn 
doughboy to “Dere Mable” were comic 
classics of the last war, is now a vice presi- 
dent of the staid Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York. The books, revised for blitz 


warfare, are still selling. 
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IT’S BEEN TOO LITTLE BUT IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


@ Singapore could have been saved with more planes, 
tanks and guns—the planes, tanks and guns that could 


have been made last year but weren’t. 


But that’s behind us. There’s still time to save your 
country from defeat, to save your family from a lifetime 


of serfdom—there’s time, but only just enough. 


The history of this war proves that victory goes to the 
side with the most planes, tanks, guns, ships and shells. 
These need machine tools. In spite of every possible 


plant expansion, there are still not enough machine tools. 


But there is a way, if you will seize it in time—you who 
use machine tools to produce the weapons of war. If you 
will increase your output only 10%—and you know you can 
do it—America will have the badly needed weapons vow that 


would otherwise have to wait for next year’s machine tools. 


The tanks, ships, guns, planes which your extra 10% 
would produce may very possibly spell the difference 


between defeat and victory. | 


It’s been too little for every man in this country, but 
y y 


it’s not too late—if you work quickly. 
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They pinned this picture of Marty and his kid 


It was a swell idea. 
Because the timeclock, 
like Marty who used 
to work in the machine 
shop, was a symbol. 
America is fighting desperately for 





time...for time plus energy. Or put — 


them together and call them ‘‘man- 
hours” . .. manhours to produce more 


planes, more tanks, more ships, more 
shells. 


Where are they coming from in a hurry? 
Add a third ingredient to time and 
energy: Light! 


Light offers one practical way of doing 
a bigger job, quicker, with the man- 
power already trained . . . now! Again 
and again folks who get better light 


over the Timeclock! 


teport that it speeds production, cuts 
down waste and accidents. Therefore, 
it Saves time. 


It saves energy, too, by reducing ner- 
vous tension, by helping people see 
faster, with less effort. And it adds to 
cheerfulness, helps folks feel better. 


If better light increased production 
only 3%—as it has in many cases—it 
could add as much as 300,000,000 man- 
hours per year in wartime industries, 
without adding any new machines or 
men of floor space. Think what that 


could do to back up Marty and all the 


boys in uniform. 


Can better light help save time and 
energy in your plant? Why not tele- 
phone General Electric and ask us to 
help you find out? 





At home too, good light can help. So 
don’t be careless when you buy lamp 
bulbs. Make sure you get the right size 
G-E Mazpa lamps. Your G-E dealer 
has a handy chart that will help you 
pick the sizes you need to guard pre- 
cious eyesight, conserve vital energy: 











G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Three-Month Blitz in Pacific 


Puts Other Fronts in Balance 


Allies Must Ponder 
a Picture Fraught With Gloom 
in Light of Java’s Fall 


“We are now shutting down. Good-by 
till better times. Long live the Queen!” 
That was all. With these farewell words 
the radio at Bandoeng, citadel of the 
Netherlands Indies, fell silent. The date 
was March 7. In a bare three months the 
Japanese had conquered the entire South- 
west Pacific. 

Hard on the heels of military disaster in 
the East came rumors of diplomatic defeat 
in the West. On March 9 the Moscow radio 
broadcast a report from the Cairo corre- 
spondent of Tass, Russian news agency, 
that Vichy France had turned over to Ger- 
many about 40 warships building when the 
war began. 

Included were the new battleship 
Clemenceau, formerly believed to have been 
blown up in its ways at Brest; one cruiser 

the (possibly the de Grasse, scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1941), and “many” submarines 
(21 had been laid down before France 

nd fell). 

le- The Cairo report also alleged that Ad- 

to miral Jean Darlan intended to deliver to his 
Nazi masters the 26,500-ton battleship 
Dunkerque, which recently returned to 

= Toulon, repaired after being damaged by 

British fire at Mers-el-Kebir in 1940. 

With ever greater obstacles placed in 
the way of final victory, the United States’ 
tole of rushing troops and supplies to 
threatened points became increasingly vital. 

Convoys sailing from both Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, were putting a tax on de- 
stroyers and heavier naval units. Supply 
vessels were likewise assembled for the 
perilous trip to the fighting areas. But so 
great and urgent was the demand for ship- 
ping that some merchantmen set out alone 
with no protection but their speed or their 
recently mounted guns. 

The American objective is to keep all 
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Nazi pawn: Admiral Darlan 


fronts active. As the battle for the South- 
west Pacific ended, the fronts fell into four 
categories: Pacific, Middle East, Western 
Europe and Russia. 








The following is a summary of the trends 
and prospects in each of these sectors. The 
naval probabilities for the next Japanese 
move are weighed by Admiral Pratt in his 
column (see page 23), and those of the 
next German move by General Fuqua (see 
page 24). 


Pacific 


TreEND: The most important trend in 
the fighting from Hawaii to India was 
the undiminished offensive strength of 
the Japanese. United Nations communi- 
qués have frequently made it appear that 
each conquest had the effect of weakening 
the enemy. Instead, the Japanese began 
by fighting on two fronts—in the Philip- 
pines and in Malaya—and now their forces 
are advancing simultaneously in Burma, 
Java, and New Guinea. Furthermore, there 
has been little indication of lessened Jap- 
anese air power despite MacArthur’s sur- 
prise raid last week. The refusal of the 
United States and Britain to send substan- 
tial naval reinforcements to the Far East 
probably permitted the Japanese to make 
their conquests at minimum cost in sea 
strength. 

Prospects: Having shown their ability 
to gain. superiority almost at will in a 
theater of their own choosing, the Jap- 
anese have the choice of striking at 
Australia, at India, or at Russia and 
Alaska (see Admiral Pratt’s War Week). 
New Guinea and Northern Australia are 
conceded to be Japan’s for the taking. 
Fear that the flow of United States sup- 


Wide World 


The 26,500-ton Dunkerque: Russians reported Nazis got French warships 
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On the alert the world over, American soldiers guard Trinidad . . . train as ski troops in Newfoundland . . . 
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...and watch over the vital bases of Alaska 


plies will not be great enough to throw 
back a full-scale attack accounts for the 
frantic appeals of Australian leaders. Brit- 
ish willingness to consider dominion status 
for India shows the desperation of the 
situation there. Gen. Sir Archibald P. 
Wavell’s reappointment to the Indian 
command places responsibility in the 
hands of the man who lost every battle 
in the Southwest Pacific. In the north, 
thaws in Siberia may hold back Japanese 


action against Russia—but not against 
Alaska. 


Middle East 


Trenp: The lesson of nearly two years of 
fighting in Libya has been that under the 
prevailing conditions of terrain and supply, 
neither side can carry an offensive through 
to decisive victory. The trend has been for 
the desert fighting to turn into a war of 
attrition. Both sides have shown great re- 
luctance to drag Turkey into the conflict. 
But there has been considerable increase in 
Axis air power from Sicily to Bulgaria; 


raids on Egyptian bases have begun anew. 


Prospects: Both the Axis and British 
positions in Libya are fairly secure. But the 
British Mediterranean Fleet has been much 
weakened. The British Ninth Army in 
Syria and the Tenth Army in Iran are 
both in dire need of supplies, though the 


- matériel problem has been somewhat eased 


by the establishment of the American base 
in Eritrea. There is diminishing Allied con- 
fidence in Turkish readiness to resist Axis 
demands. Axis propaganda campaigns 
among the Arabs have indicated that a 
German attack would be accompanied by 
efforts to raise the native populations 
against the British. 


Western Europe 


TreNp: Bad weather and other factors 
crippled the British air offensive against 
the Reich. Losses during raids were ab- 
normally high. For their part the Germans 
are supposed to have given up the hope 
of achieving decisive success by bombing 
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alone. British landings on the coasts of 
France and Norway have not been on 
scale large enough to indicate any all-out 
offensive on the Continent. German naval 
action has become bolder against the Bri. 
ish, and German naval power has probably 
increased in comparison with the British. 


Prospects: The Germans have improvel 
fortifications in France and Norway, but 
not enough to present a serious obstacle to 
a British invasion. The British Army, hov- 


ever, is still in the throes of reorganization | 


and probably does not number more tha 
500,000 first-line troops. The’ arrival of 
more American troops in Northern Ireland 
is an indication of the inadequacy of Brit- 
ish man power. The Nazis, nonetheless, are 
preoccupied with the possibility of an Al 
lied invasion of Norway. The RAF has 
superiority over the Luftwaffe in the west, 
thus making any German attempt to in- 
vade Britain one of the greatest gambles 
the Nazis could attempt. 


Russia 


Trenp: The Soviet offensive has tended 
to slow down since the capture of Kholm 
six weeks ago. But the Germans have 
been forced to throw into the winter de- 
fensive increasing numbers of __ troops 
which they apparently had hoped to hold 
in reserve for a spring offensive (see Gen- 
eral Fuaua’s War Week). Russia has like- 
wise been drawing on its reserves. German 
air activity dropped to a minimum during 
the coldest weather but is now reviving 
rapidly. Casualties have remaine! at 
about the same rate as during the violent 
actions of last summer. But Sovie: ad- 
vances have, on the whole, been sm:ill in 
comparison with the thrusts of the ‘er- 
mans. The outstanding trend has _ been 
toward a stalemate between two evenly 
balanced opponents. 


Prospects: Stalin is represented as feel- 
ing that the war must be won in 1942 
because the disorganized internal situation 
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Other U.S, units man machine-gun posts in Honolulu... see the sights of London with the aid of a bobby... 


in Russia will not allow the country to 
maintain war on the same scale in 1943. 
The Russian objective is to wreck German 
plans for a spring offensive. So far, the 
Nazis have held on to most of the neces- 
sary bases, particularly in the south. But 
their strength in reserves may ultimately 
prove the decisive factor. 





Luzon Blow 


One of Tokyo’s cockiest boasts has been 
that the American Air Force in the Philip- 
pines was long ago knocked out. The Japa- 
nese convinced themselves, at least. Last 
week, they left their most important Lu- 
zon supply base, the port of Olongapo on 
Subic Bay just northwest of the Bataan 
battlefront, without air protection. 

They reckoned without the defenders’ 
most valuable secret weapon—Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur’s efficient intelligence sys- 
tem. Evidently tipped off by spies- that 
Japanese planes had been withdrawn, the 
American commander on March 4 ordered a 
surprise attack by his carefully concealed 
and hoarded planes, presumably P-40 pur- 
suits converted into light bombers. For the 
first time since the start of the Philippine 
campaign, Japanese planes failed to appear 
during an air action. 

The American raiders took a heavy toll: 
three transports aggregating 30,000 tons 
were sunk in the bay and thousands of sol- 
diers aboard them were believed to have 
been drowned or killed by explosions. In 
addition, two 100-ton motorboats were 
sent to the bottom and many other small 
craft damaged, while large fires were start- 
ed on the Olongapo docks and on Grande 
Island, at the mouth of the bay. 

The week brought other examples of 
the efficiency of the MacArthur intelli- 
gence grapevine. Thus, the general was 
able to report a sudden widespread fanning 
out of Japanese attacks on unoccupied is- 
lands throughout the Archipelago. These 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps 


... and enjoy window shopping in the towns of Iceland 


included landings by Jap troops at Cala- 
pan, on Mindoro Island, just south of Lu- 
zon, and at Zamboanga, on the southern 
island of Mindanao. These attacks appar- 
ently sought to smash island fortifications 
that might be manned by possible insurrec- 
tionists and to bulldoze Filipinos who have 
resisted Tokyo’s interisland trade edicts. 
Finally, MacArthur’s spies brought him 
some sensational information concerning 
Lt. Gen. Masaharu Homma, the blunt and 
beefy Japanese commander in the Philip- 
pines. According to this story, which Mac- 
Arthur credited to reliable sources al- 
though it was not completely verified, 
Homma had committed hara-kiri because 
of his failure to crush the heavily outnum- 
bered American-Filipino defenders. An 
ironic detail, the War Department added, 
was that the suicide and funeral rites were 
believed to have taken place in the Manila 
Hotel suite formerly occupied by Mac- 
Arthur. . : 
This week, MacArthur revealed that 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, conqueror of 








Malaya and Singapore, had _ replaced 
Homma as Japanese chief. The all-know- 
ing American commander even named the 
location of Yamashita’s newly established 
headquarters—at San Fernando, in Pam- 
panga Province, about 25 miles northeast 
of the Bataan battlefront. 





Communique Warfare 


The art of using communiqués to cover 
up military embarrassment reached its 
peak in the German report last November 
that Nazi troops had withdrawn from 
Rostov solely in order that the Luftwaffe 
might unmercifully bomb the city. Last 
week the Japanese outdid the Germans in 
quantity if not ingenuity. 

Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo issued 
a communiqué on an air raid against Ha- 
waii on the night of March 4: “A crack 
Japanese naval air squadron rained tons 
of bombs on the Pearl Harbor naval ar- 
senal. Important buildings at the naval 
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arsenal were demolished. Though the ene- 
my frantically fired at the Japanese planes 
under searchlights, the Japanese raiders 
suffered no damage. Workers at the arsenal 
were frantically engaged in reconstruction 
work.” 

Actually, a single plane dropped four 
bombs in open country outside Honolulu 
and caused neither casualties nor damage. 





Butch O’Hare 


Edward Henry O’Hare started flying as 
a schoolboy on vacation from . Western 
Military Academy, at Alton, Ill., where 
he was school champion with rifle, pistol, 
and shotgun. His instructor at the con- 
trols was his father, the late Edward J. 
O’Hare,* wealthy Chicago horse- and dog- 
track operator, and an aviation enthusiast 
who operated his own plane. 

This early flight training stood the shy, 
black-haired, ruddy-faced youngster in 
good stead when, after graduating from 
Annapolis in 1937 and tasting sea life 
aboard the battleship New Mexico, he 
sought a naval aviator’s wings at the Pen- 
sacola air station. There he acquired the 
nickname Butch, graduated in 1939, was 


made an instructor, and later joined a“ 


fighter squadron based at San Diego. 

Last week, in announcing its air victory 
over the Japanese west of the Gilbert Is- 
lands, the Navy also acclaimed O’Hare, 
now 28 and a lieutenant, junior grade, 
as its No. 1 aviation hero. Of the sixteen 
Jap bombers shot down, it revealed, 
O’Hare “personally accounted” for six, 
knocking them down as neatly as he once 
shattered the clay pigeons in trap shoot- 
ing. 

A United Press correspondent with the 
task force described O’Hare as “running 
wild” when his formation attacked the 
Japanese bombers and told how he saw the 
flier “dart recklessly into a torrential hail 
of flak, clip off a straggler, and then in 
leapfrog fashion shoot down at least two 
others.” 

O’Hare’s score of six planes down was 
one more than the traditional total of five 
necessary to qualify a man as an ace. It 
also set an all-time record for a day’s work 
in the air. According to military historians, 
the nearest approach to O’Hare’s feat was 
made by David Ingalls, now a Cleveland 
lawyer, who as a Navy lieutenant in 1918 
shot down five German planes in one day. 





Thaws in Russia 


The hounds of spring were on winter’s 
traces on the Russian front last week. 
From both sides came stories of prepara- 
tions for even greater battles than any 





*O’Hare was shot to death, presumably by 
gangsters, on Nov. 8, 1939, while riding in his 
automobile in Chicago. The murder was never 


solved. 


that have so far occurred. In the Balkans, 
the Germans mustered troops from their 
satellite states to the amount of an esti- 
mated million soldiers. In the north, Nazi 
units were reported to have taken over 
Finnish positions 
Isthmus. And Hitler was supposed to have 
arrived in Kiev to plan a Ukrainian of- 


fensive. 


on the 


Karelian 


The Russians, according to Swiss re- 
porters in the Reich, were massing “almost 
unheard-of forces . . . in men and material 
for a fantastic effort to bring about a 
decision.” The Soviets were also said to 
be training 1,000,000 cavalrymen while 
Moscow correspondents told of a constant 
stream of soldiers in new uniforms pass- 
ing through the capital. 


Meanwhile, 


the 


Russians continued 


their bloody conquest of German strong 
points, one by one. This was positional 
warfare—but not in the sense by which 
the term became known during the long 
stalemate on the western front during the 
last war. On the Soviet front it meant the 


The 


_ establishing not of a continuous line but a 
series of German strong points. 
difficulties the Russians face in 


advancing against this German strong- 
point system of fortifications was _ illus- 
trated in the capture of the key town of 
Yukhnov on the central front last week. 
The Reds were forced to smash through 


two lines of complicated fortifications. Once 


these were broken, the town itself had to be 
cleared in hand-to-hand fighting. 





18 Japs’Minus 16 
On March 3 the Navy Department is- 
sued a laconic communiqué concerning “‘re- 


cent naval operations” west of the Gilbert 
Islands. But the tale it told was not lacon- 


ic: a Pacific Fleet task force consisting of 
an aircraft carrier, cruisers, and destroyers 
had been attacked by eighteen heavy Jap. 
anese bombers. In the subsequent action, 
sixteen of the attackers were blasted out 
of the air by the carrier’s fighter planes and 
by anti-aircraft fire. One Navy pilot alone, 
Lt. Edward H. O’Hare, bagged six Japs, 
Two American planes were lost, but one 
pilot was saved. No damage to the United 
States ships was reported. 

Of the first wave of nine Japanese bomb. 
ers, the communiqué said, only three got 
close enough to the carrier to release their 
bombs. The vessel avoided these by frantic 
maneuvering. Close-range ack-ack fire 
downed a Jap who attempted a crash 
landing on the carrier. In the second nine. 
plane attack, five bombers reached their 
bomb-release point, but again there were 
no hits. 

Tokyo had previously reported this same 
action as a great success—the carrier was 
sunk, another warship was damaged, and 
ten planes were shot down in the Jap 
version. 

Why was the Navy slow in releasing the 
news? The explanation falls into two parts: 
(1) After joining action with the enemy, 
a raiding flotilla uses its radio as little as 
possible so as to avoid revealing its posi- 
tion and thereby facilitating interception 
by submarines or a superior surface force. 
(2) In a further move to frustrate inter- 
ception, warships usually adopt a zigzag 
course after leaving the scene of a raid, 
thereby slowing progress toward areas 
whence messages can be safely sent. 

Because of this policy the Navy has yet 
to give its version of two more Tokyo 
stories of American naval action. 

The more important was a March 5 re- 
port that 30 bombers, evidently from an 
American aircraft carrier,* had attacked 
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Where is the Fleet? Both Washington and Tokyo had answers 
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Marcus Island, 2,000 miles northwest of 
the Gilberts and only 1,000 miles from 
Tokyo. In telling this story the Japanese 
sounded a note of warning: “No enemy 
planes have yet appeared over the Jap- 
anese mainland, but we warn you to take 
precautionary steps.” The other report, is- 
sued on Feb. 28, asserted that an American 
flotilla had attacked Wake Island. 

This week the United States Navy an- 
nounced that American submarines, rang- 
ing over unspecified waters in the Far 
East, had taken a heavy toll of Japanese 
naval craft. One heavy destroyer and a 
naval tanker were sunk, while an aircraft 
carrier and three cruisers were put out of 
action by torpedo hits. 


Gen. Cohen of China 


On dull days before the war in the Far 
East Morris Abraham (Two Gun) Cohen 
was always good for a story. Massive of 
figure, overflowing with vulgarity, this 
double-chinned, jolly, tough man helped to 
make Chinese history. Sometimes, he was 
purchasing arms for a projected civil war. 
At other times, he was escorting a high 
government official on a secret mission. Or 
he was carrying messages to some waver- 
ing war lord. Few newspapermen ever left 
him without some colorful—if unauthentic 
—yarn. 

No one knew much of Cohen’s back- 





_ ground. In 1908 he came from Manchester, 
England, to Edmonton, Alta., and set 


himself up in the real-estate business. He 
made friends in the local Chinatown—and 
especially within the Kuomintang, then a 
revolutionary society, today the ruling 
party in China. Edmonton politicians soon 
came to regard Cohen as Chinatown’s po- 
litical boss. During the last war, he served 
with the Canadians overseas. 

In 1922 Cohen left for Canton, where 
he attached himself as bodyguard to Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the Chinese Revo- 
lution.” For this role, Cohen was well 
qualified: he was once a professional pugil- 
ist, and his skill in double gunplay made 
him a sort of Oriental Buffalo Bill. Once, 
when T. V. Soong, Dr. Sun’s son-in-law 
and present Foreign Minister, was fleeing 
from Communists in Canton, Cohen stood 
at the stern of the motorboat and blasted 
at the pursuers with his two guns. 

When Cohen became Dr. Sun’s body- 
guard, friends began to call him general. 


The Chinese legalized this title but gave 


him no command. By corruption of the 
Chinese pronunciation of his first name, he 
became “General Ma.” It is doubtful if he 
could command Chinese troops despite his 


war experience for, at best, his Chinese 


lingo was of the brothel variety. But like 


most other soldiers of fortune in China, he 
Was courageous and loyal to his Chinese 


friends. 


When the Japanese captured Hong 
Kong, among their prisoners was General 
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Where Next for Japan—Against Russia? 


: by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


With the occupation of Java, even 
if a strong inland position is still held 
by the Dutch, only occupation of New 
Guinea remains to complete the chain 
of Japanese bases in the southern edge 
of the Oriental Mediterranean. Japan’s 
position would then be exceptionally 
strong on her southern, eastern, and 
western flanks. 

Japan’s immediate problem is to con- 
solidate the gains made in the areas she 
has occupied. But soon—and not later 
than the date set for Hitler’s spring 
offensive—she may start a new move 
somewhere. Up to the present, in work- 
ing south, she has been motivated by 
the idea that she had little to fear from 
American air power, not yet in the full 
swing of production. She has felt the 
same about American sea power, which, 
answering worldwide calls, building to 
be an offensive striking force, and faced 


_with the task of adequately guard- 


ing the many sea lanes of transport, 
has given her no great concern as 
yet. 


Very soon, however, Japan must 
revamp the present strategy and orient 
it to fit with the coming Axis drive. She 
might move south to conquer Australia, 
in a sense outside the Oriental co- 
prosperity area. But this means under- 
taking now thesconquest of a continent 
almost the size of the United States. 

In attempting the complete conquest 
of Australia, Japan would extend her 
own sea lanes—the distance from Yoko- 
hama to Sydney is more than 4,000 
miles, only slightly less than the distance 
from Honolulu to Sydney. Already the 
present campaign has taken a serious 
toll of Japanese shipping, which was 
none too strong at the outset. 

In any such drive the Nipponese 
would also lose the advantage of the 
convenient steppingstones they have 
had in the present campaign, which 
enabled them to utilize their somewhat 
limited air capacity to its full efficiency. 
Furthermore, an additional move south- 
ward could hardly fit in with Hitler’s 
plans, and it has the added disadvantage 
of leaving Japan’s northern flank ex- 
posed to the air power of Russia, to 
say nothing of the growing strength of 
America. 

Japan might move into the Indian 
Ocear. But here, unless a submarine 
campaign is projected, sea transport is 


a problem. While the distance from 
Singapore to Ceylon, a key point in 
Indian Ocean strategy, is only 1,572 
miles, the distance from Japan, source 
of war supplies, is about 4,500 miles. 
Moreover, a move into the open seas 
in force requires adequate air and sea 
protection. 

As another possibility, the Nipponese 
might move on Hawaii or the Aleutian 
Islands. Again, open sea transport would 
be a problem. Oahu should be a hard 
nut to crack, and an attack on-the 
Aleutians could be only a diversionary 
move. 

The preliminary phase of this Oriental 
campaign, from the point of view of an 
American offensive, is air war. Later it 
may merge into all-out sea war. In 
spite of her recent successes, Japan’s 
main weakness is air power, and the 
northern flank is, or will be, vulnerable 
to this form of offensive, especially if 
she has to support moves widely dis- 
persed. 

From Siberia, Russia is well placed 
to conduct an air war directed at the 
heart of Japan. From the over-all pic- 
ture, Japan’s reoriented strategy would 
seem to call for a move against Russia, 
timed to fit with Hitler’s next offensive. 
In this way she could help Hitler most, 
guard her own back door, and relieve 
her transport problem. However, Russia 
remembers the Port Arthur surprise of 
1904, and the recent camouflage of 
statecraft to cover military moves. 


When, as described elsewhere in 
this section, the Tokyo radio announced 
that 30 planes had attacked Minamitori 
Shima (Marcus Island) , the haste with 
which Japan made the announcement 
of what appears to be a minor affair 
would indicate that she has the air 
threat very much at heart, and that the 
report was primarily a warning to stiffen 
morale. 

But there is another angle. Marcus 
Island is strategically situated in the 
Northwest Pacific, 1,000 miles from 
Tokyo, 750 miles northwest of Wake, 
670 miles southeast of Chichi Jima, and 
about 1,000 miles north of Truk, a 
heavily fortified and capacious sea base. 
At the latter it is possible that some of 
Japan’s heaviest ships may be lying in 
wait for America’s next move, much as 
Togo waited for the Russian fleet off 
the Straits of Tsu Shima. 
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Hitler’s Spring Target: 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN 


ince Hitler is locked in a life and 
death struggle on the Russian front, he 
is not so free to strike this year as he 
was in the last two springtimes. Most 
military dopesters -agree, however, that 
he will start something spectacular when 
the leaves begin to green. 

Some observers still hold to the idea 
that the Fihrer will fling his forces 
through helpless Spain to nip off 
Gibraltar, organize that long predicted 
“bridge” to Africa, secure Tangier and 
fortified Ceuta across the straits, and 
close—with submarine warfare and 
land-based planes—the western gate- 
way to the Mediterranean. But this 
region is too distant from the Hitler 
objective on the eastern front to be 
considered as a probable theater of 
operations. 

Next, there is the Libyan field, which 
the Axis must hold at all costs to keep 
open the lane threatening Egypt. How- 
ever, this theater is also too distant 
from the main battlefront for a major 
offensive at this time. 


Another route for a spring drive 
lies through Turkey, or through Cyprus 
by means of an air and sea attack, 
directed either as the south hook of a 
pincers movement against the Caucasus, 
or as a springboard for a direct thrust 
through Syria against the British bastion 
of the Middle East. This selection is 
always strategically sound for any ob- 
server, and appears so particularly now, 
as success in this region would permit 
the reaching out to meet the Japanese 
hand grasping for India. But until the 
Russian situation clears, Hitler, with 
his usual care for the security of his 
flanks and communication lines and his 
adherence to a one-front policy, could 
not be expected to throw his Balkan 
reserves against Turkey while he is 
still halted in the Ukraine and the 
Crimea. 

Then there is always an England 
for an “around Easter” offensive. This 
choice has many adherents, and the 
selection is sound for, after all, London 
must be taken if Hitler is to win the 
war. But, even if this great venture is 
not in the Hitler plan for this season, 
he must continue the propaganda of 
“barge building” in the Low Countries 
and “new hidden airfields” in Norway 
and France in order to hold the British 
Home Fleet to its bases and contain a 
massive army. 


Probably the Caucasus: 


O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 














Spring campaigns: Arrows show 
possible German thrusts 


Such a vast task as invasion of Eng- 
land would require Hitler’s main effort 
to be thrown to the west while he is 
heavily engaged on the east front in a 
gigantic struggle where the decision is 
still in doubt. Such action would be 
far afield of the one-front policy of the 
German High Command. 


In addition to these lines open to 
Hitler, he has another course of action 
for giving vent to his winter-conserved 
energy, and that lies in the direction of 
the Ukraine route to the Caucasus. It 
is the road he now occupies and on 
which the army was halted last Decem- 
ber, with its van only 40 miles west of 
Rostov, the gateway to the Caucasus. 

Such an offensive would undergo no 
grave risks, and its succéss would bring 
rich stakes, in addition to furthering 
the main effort, which is the destruction 
of the Red Army. Moreover, it would 
create no second front; in fact, it would 
be simply extending the present battle 
line in the general area of the major 
attack. The lines of communication, 
running directly to the rear, are secure 
and tap the chief pools of supply and 
reserve-troop centers. The right flank 
is covered by the sea, the coast of which 
is German-held. The only threat to such 
a drive lies to the north, on the left 
flank, where the main armies are en- 
gaged. This danger, however, is remote, 
for even if Hitler cannot advance on 
the northern front, or is driven back 
toward the Polish border, he should be 
able to remain on the defensive north 
of the Pripet Marshes, and thus protect 
the north flank of the Ukraine forces. 

It may be expected, therefore, from 
all available information and an ap- 
preciation of the German technique, 
that Hitler will launch an all-out spring 
offensive directed into the Caucasus. 
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“Ma” Cohen. A report smuggled out of the 
city last week said the Japanese had placed 
Cohen before a wall and shot him. 





Empire’s End 
Dutch Fight Their Last Battle 


in Defense of Javanese Home 


Just beyond the Amsterdam Gate in 
Batavia stood an antique Portuguese can- 
non, half-buried in a slab of mortar. The 
Javanese called it Kiai Setomo—the ven- 
erable Mr. Setomo—and women flocked 
to it to pray for fertility. From vendors, 
squatting in the shadow of the old gate, 
they bought flowers to bedeck the gun. 

Fifty miles to the west of Batavia, ‘in 
the little coastal port of Bantam, another 
cannon also attracted, crowds of worship- 
ing women. The natives said it was the 
wife of Kiai Setomo. They also whispered 
that if ever the two guns were brought 
together, it would mean the end of the 
Dutch Empire—as Macbeth was told that 
his doom was sealed if Birnam Wood 
came to Dunsinane. 

Last week, the cannons remained in their 
places but the legend came true. The Japa- 
nese Army advanced from its landing base 
at Bantam and took Batavia. All along 
Java’s northern coast, more troops poured 
ashore from Japanese transports. In the 
skies, hundreds of enemy planes soared 
without opposition. The last hour had 
struck for the Dutch Empire in the Far 
East. 

The once-bustling streets of the capital 
were stilled, and the natives and the Chi- 
nese fearfully waited behind shuttered 
doors. Along the Molenvliet Canal, built 
to remind the Dutch of their homeland 
and converted by the Javanese into a 
giant washbasin, there was only the sound 
of Japanese motor patrol boats. In Wel- 
tevreden, the section whose name means 
Well-Content, the Dutch burghers had 
gone. And in the Hotel des Indes, where 
Japanese “good will” missions once gorged 
themselves on rijsttafel, Japanese officers 
rattled their long sabers. 

Four hundred miles to the east, Java’s 
second city, Surabaya, had become a base 
without warships. The Allied fleet had 
been sacrificed in the great sea battles 
which ushered in the invasion. With his 
navy gone, Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich 
ended his three-week service as Allied 
commander-in-chief and was assigned to 
a “special mission.” In Surabaya as in 
Batavia, the Dutch defenders prepared 
for the Japanese by blasting the docks, 
military equipment, forts, and wharves. 

But it was not in mercantile Batavia 
nor in sea-minded Surabaya, but in Ban- 
doeng, built atop a high plateau in the 
heart of Java, that the Dutch fought the 
last battle for their tropical second home. 

To the Dutch, Bandoeng was the syn- 
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bol of successful rule in the Indies. They, 
had taken a mountain-rimmed wilderness 
and converted it into a garden city sur- 
rounded by plantations of cinchona trees, 
source of quinine. They had laid out wide, 
tree-shaded_ streets, built spacious, ve- 
randa-ringed bungalows with gay red 
roofs, and had constructed schools, ex- 
perimental stations, hospitals, museums, 
and research institutes. In this neat and 
modern town with a temperate climate 
and an ample water supply, the Dutch 
created a design for living that was 
unique in the Orient. 

The Netherlands Army fought for Ban- 
doeng as long as it was able to fight. The 
newly expanded ordnance works hummed 
day and night, turning out shells, bayo- 
nets, and field guns. White men and brown 
men exacted a high price for their lives. 

But the Allied air force had gone the 
way of the Allied navy. Continuous raids 
smashed the Dutch airfields and immobi- 
lized the weak fighter force. At the same 
time that Secretary of War Stimson was 
proclaiming in Washington that air rein- 
forcements were still reaching the Indies, 
the order went out for the withdrawal of 
the American Flying Fortresses. Bleary- 
eyed, angry pilots flew the big bombers 
away, cursing the fate that seemed always 
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Before the attack, Bandoeng was a model city in the tropics 


to doom them to flee because of lack of 
fighter support. 

This week the Tokyo radio proclaimed 
that the defenders of Java had surrendered. 
It placed the number of captives at 93,000 
Netherlands troops and 5,000 Allied sol- 
diers. Lt. Gov. Gen. Hubertus van Mook, 
the strong man of Indies government, ar- 
rived in Australia by plane with a few of- 
ficials. They had all left their families be- 
hind but managed to get away themselves. 

Van Mook added his own postscript to 
the battle: “There is no use hiding the fact 
that there is bitterness in some places in 
Java, but our people understand the diffi- 
culties of getting things moving. The Allies, 
however, must understand there was an 
expectation of more help than: arrived. 
American ships and Australian troops did 
their best and there is no doubt about 
their ability, but it was a case of too little 


_ and too late.” 


He said that his present mission was “to 
collect all the forces we can get together to 
continue the struggle.” He added that 
Australia “must try to get what we did 
not have—materials and fresh support.” As 
he spoke, the tide of conquest rolled toward 
Australia as the Japanese. landed from a 
powerful fleet at Salamaua and Lae on the 
island of New Guinea. 
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RAF Blitz 


British Big-Bomber Strategy 
Triumphs in Raid Near Paris 


One of the industrial landmarks of Paris 
is the Renault motor works. This huge and 
gloomy array of buildings, topped by a 
cluster of giant smokestacks, sprawls over 
a 250-acre site in Billancourt, a grimy and 
thickly populated manufacturing zone 
huddling inside a loop of the Seine south- 
west of the capital. The main Renault 
plant is on the river bank, with subsidiary 
units on the Ie Seguin, an elongated is- 
land in the Seine. 

Renault’s works contain some 16,000 
machine tools, normally employ 35,000— 
as compared with 85,000 workers at Ford’s 
River Rouge plant—and were a mainstay 
of France’s tank industry. Along with 
other busy factories in adjoining areas, 
they have been making armaments on 
German orders. These have included 
trucks, tanks, and 2,038 warplanes, mostly 
Messerschmitt and Focke-Wulf fighters 
and Junkers transports. 

Last week, the RAF all but destroyed 
the Renault plant. Swarming over the 
Channel in brilliant moonlight on March 
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3, some 200 raiders reached Paris unde- 
tected—an achievement for which the 
British had evidently paved the way by 
destroying the Bruneval radio locator sta- 
tion, on the most direct route to the 
French capital, in their parachutist raid 
on the French coast the previous week. 
For two hours the bombers plastered their 
targets in low-level attacks. The RAF 
made some runs from an altitude of only 
a few hundred feet. The French reported 
that the British used a_ tremendously 
powerful 500-pound bomb. An officer who 
watched the bombardment from an apart- 
ment in Neuilly said that the earth liter- 
ally shook from the impact. The curious 
fact came out that the Germans had re- 
moved all the anti-aircraft defenses from 
Paris. 

That the raid had been a success was 
admitted by Capt. Jean Fontaine, a Vichy 
naval officer who was in Paris at the time. 
He said that the plant had been working 
for Berlin and that it and two others in 
the vicinity, the Farman plane factory and 
the Salmson automobile factory, were 
seriously damaged. In addition, the French 
reported that bombs fell on other ob- 
jectives in that part of Paris, including the 
world-famous Sévres porcelain works. 

The raid—the first air attack on Paris 
since the Nazi assault on June 3, 1940, in 
which 254 were killed and 652 injured— 
provoked an outburst of fury in the Paris 
radio and press. The chief emphasis was 
placed on civilian casualties which these 
Nazi-controlled sources at first estimated 
at anywhere from 500 to 2,000 dead and 
thousands more wounded. A later checkup 
showed that the dead numbered more than 
300. 

Marshal Pétain and other Vichy off- 
cials protested bitterly at the, bombing 
of a country that was powerless to strike 
back. Sunday was proclaimed a day of 
national mourning, and most of the vic- 
tims were buried in a common grave. But 
the British had said in leaflets dropped 
during the raid that they were “coming 
back often,” and Sunday afternoon they 
did. RAF bombers, escorted by fighters, 
bombed a truck factory at Poissy, 10 miles 
from Paris. 

The diplomatic repercussions of the big 
Paris raid echoed in Washington. Barely 
controlling his anger, Ambassador Gaston 
Henry-Haye told Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles of his indignation. 
Earlier, Welles had delivered Washing- 
ton’s official verdict—that the raid was an 
entirely legitimate measure of war. 
Significance 

The Paris raid apparently marked the 
opening of another chapter in the melan- 
choly history of British-French relations 
since the French capitulation. But it was 
also something of a milestone in the tech- 
nique of bombing. It represented the most 
completely successful aerial attack in the 
war thus far. As such, it went a long way 
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‘‘Aeroplane” (London) 


Bombers’ Guide: The British prefer high and medium levels 


toward justifying the RAF’s long-term 
bombing policy. 

In its most extreme form, this sets up 
the thesis that the war can be won by 
bombing the Reich into submission. The 
goal would be to wreck the German in- 
dustrial system, and to achieve this the 
attack must be on a massive scale. This, in 
turn, makes it necessary for the RAF to 
concentrate on planes that carry the heavi- 
est bomb loads, thus economizing on num- 
ber of planes, pilots, and ground personnel 
needed for every ton of bombs dropped. 

The best planes for such a purpose are 
giant bombers. The British Short Stirling, 
with its 8-ton load, already is the biggest 
bomber in the world in operational service, 
and the new Lancasters are scheduled to 
be still bigger. British planes are also de- 
signed to operate at high and medium 
levels, where industrial bombing can be 
most effective (see table). Although the 
RAF possesses many planes designed for 
other types of bombing, they are not its 
favorite weapons. And Britain still doesn’t 
think much of the dive bomber. 

All this fits into the conception of. the 
RAF as an autonomous striking force. It 
does not fit into the German conception of 
the air force as primarily designed for co- 
operation with ground or naval units. The . 
British Army has also rebelled against 
some of the RAF’s ideas. Capt. Cyril Falls, 
London Times military critic, attributed 
much of Britain’s weakness in fighter 
strength in the Far East to concentration 
on the construction of expensive heavy 
bombers. The opening up of French targets 
may give the RAF a chance to confound 
such criticism and prove its point. 


Fall of Rangoon 


Littered with debris and dead animals, 
the streets of Rangoon this week echoed 
to the clatter of Japanese tanks. With the 
city neither useful nor defensible, the 
British forces withdrew into the _heat- 
cracked plains to the north. And _ they 
marched under a new commander, 50- 
year-old Lt. Gen. Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander. 

Before giving up Rangoon, the British 
dealt the foe a painful blow. When the 
Japanese emerged onto the flat and dry 
paddies from the jungle near Pegu, the 
British command threw into action its 
carefully husbanded American-built tanks, 
which played havoc with the enemy in- 
fantrymen. But farther north the Japanese 
continued to drive strong wedges west- 
ward, across the routes of the British re- 
treat to Mandalay. 

The easygoing, hard-fighting men of the 
American Volunteer Group had pulled out 
of their bomb-pitted airfields near Ran- 
goon more than a week earlier. The fighiers 
were flown to new fields, hidden in North- 
ern Burma. The ground crews and the 
equipment left in trucks and jeeps, weav- 
ing their way through the streams of refu- 
gees. 

Before leaving Rangoon, the “Fiying 
Tigers” had given the foe a parting re- 


membrance by shooting down 43 planes in 
that many hours. At a banquet at kun- 
ming on Feb. 28, the American pilots were 
honored by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. His toast to the young fliers was: 
“When victory is ours, I hope to celebrate 
with you in Tokyo.” _ 
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U.S. Mission to Explore 
India’s Undeveloped Riches 


Far Eastern Arsenal Sought; 
Others Going to Latin American 


and South African Areas 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent General 
for India in the United States, told Ameri- 
cans in a broadcast Feb. 1: “Indian output 
of war material may be insignificant in 
comparison with that of the United States 
or Great Britain or Soviet Russia, but in 
her strategic position, with shipping al- 
most perilously short, its value to the dem- 
ocratic cause is out of all proportion to 
mere units of measure.” 

With Japanese swarming over Burma, 
reaching greedily for India’s riches, and 
with Great Britain running into more and 
more political dissent within her colonial 
treasure house, the United States acknowl- 
edged India’s strategic importance last 
week. The State Department announced 
that Louis Johnson,* former Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, would head a war mission to 
India to study bulwarking Indian defense 
and building a United Nations arsenal 
from which the materials of war could 
flow to China and to every other theater 
of war in the Middle East as well as 
Africa. 

Great Britain, her own efforts at in- 
dustrial development in India rebuffed by 
growing coolness among Indian nationalists 
toward further dependence on the English; 
already hearing herself attacked openly 
by more radical Indian elements (see page 
34), welcomed the American step. Delhi, 


too, was pleased with a move which may 


yet bring about Bajpai’s dream of what he 
calls a Washington-London-Delhi-Chung- 
king quadrilateral. 

The step was only one of several taken 
during the week to extend the nation’s 
activity over the world. Other missions 
were announced to Ecuador and to South 
Africa. A fourth action was the setting up 
of a joint Anglo-American Caribbean Mis- 





*Johnson, brought back from comparative 
retirement to head the mission, will have four 
assisiants—Henry F. Grady, former Assistant 
Secretary of State, to handle general economic 
surveys; Arthur W. Herrington, president of the 

lety of Automotive Engineers, adviser on 
armored vehicle and automotive production; 
Harry E. Beyster, president of the Beyster En- 
gineering Co., to organize plants for production, 
and Dirk Dekker of the Illinois Steel Corp., 
traning of unskilled workers for semiskilled 
and skilled jobs. 


sion for the improvement of economic and 
social conditions in British and American 
possessions in that area. 

The Indian mission will seek to inte- 
grate the industry of India with that of 
the United States. The country is not yet 
producing sufficient equipment to be of 
material aid to the war effort, and ship- 
ping handicaps are making transmission of 
supplies there extremely difficult. But In- 
dia now has almost 1,000,000 men, all 
volunteers, under arms, and with proper 
economic development could become a 
strong fighting arm of the United Nations 
as well as a mine of materials and sup- 
plies. Chinese officials, notably Chiang 





Acme 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai’s plea 
was answered by a U.S. mission 


Kai-shek, already have established liaison 
with Indian nationals to expedite supply 
shipments. 

The South African mission will consist 
of a lone mining engineer—David C. 
Sharpstone—who has been sent at the 
invitation of the South African Govern- 
ment to study exploitation of strategic 
war materials. As part of a program insti- 
tuted by the Economic Warfare Board, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 
other government agencies to make up 
metal deficiencies, Sharpstone will try to 
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switch African production from gold to 
more essential products such as copper, 
chrome, and asbestos. 

The Ecuadorian move stems from the 
recent Inter-American conference at Rio 
de Janeiro, when the United States agreed 
to cooperate with Latin-American coun- 
tries in a sanitation program to remove 
dangers of disease from certain strategic 
areas. There were reports that the mis- 
sion would deal with the establishment of 
a large base, important in the whole setup 
of Latin American defense, though this 
received no official backing. 

As for the joint Caribbean mission, both 
Britain and the United States have been 
concerned for some time with the food 
problem of their possessions in that area. 
Charles W. Taussig, president of the 
American Molasses Co., who studied the 
situation for President Roosevelt last year, 
-will act as American co-chairman. Sir 
Frank Stockdale will be. British co-chair- 
man. Other American members of the 
board will be Rexford Guy Tugwell, Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, and Coert duBois, 
chief of the State Department Caribbean 
office. 

The announcement of that mission, inci- 
dentally, was made a vehicle for denial of 
rumors that the United States is consider- 
ing a request that Great Britain prolong 
indefinitely the 99-year leases granted for 
bases in British colonies of the Western 
Hemisphere. The President, said an ap- 
pended statement, wanted it made 
“clear that these reports were entirely un- 
true.” 





Significance 


Appointment of the Johnson mission is 
highly important in that the initiative 
came from India, not the United States. 
The desire of the Indian nationals for 
economic dependence upon this country 
rather than on Britain is reminiscent of 
the Australian attitude last autumn, when 
the Anzacs, finding their pleas for military 
aid apparently ignored in London, 
jolted the imperialists by saying, in sub- 
stance: Okay, we'll turn to the United 
States. 

The State Department insists that the 
purpose of the group is to survey possi- 
bilities for greater use of Indian resources 
and man power in making the country a 
Far Eastern arsenal for the United Na- 
tions. The development of American in- 
dustry there, spokesmen say, would break 
a shipping bottleneck. With the Mediter- 
ranean route now closed, shipping must 
take the 11,400-mile path from New 
York to Bombay via Cape Town, and 
officials ask why mills should not be 
established there for refining and fabrica- 
tion to save the long haul. Machine tools 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The United States and Canada 
have decided, at last, that Alaska 
should be part of the mainland of 
North America. They have agreed to 
build the Alaska Highway. American 
Army engineers already are on the 
ground. 

Until now Alaska has been, for 
practical purposes, an island—or a 
group of islands. To get in or out of 
Alaska, and even to move from some 
parts of it to others, freight and passen- 
gers have had to rely on ships, and 
more recently planes. Near the turn 
of the century, E. H. Harriman en- 
visioned an overland route from the 
United States through Canada and 
Alaska into Siberia, tunneled under 
the Bering Straits. Some years later, 
Donald MacDonald, who had worked 
for him and later moved to Alaska, 
made the construction of a highway to 
Alaska a cause The idea gradually 
picked up adherents but its headway 
in official circles was slow. 

With the rise of air power, Alaska 
assumed a new importance. Seven years 
ago General “Billy” Mitchell told the 
House Military Affairs Committee that 
Alaska “is the most important strategic 
place in the world.” Aircraft based there 
can reach far into three continents: 
_North America, Asia, and Europe. The 
great circle, or short air route from 
Chicago to Tokyo passes over the Yu- 
kon Valley. Mitchell thought of Alaska 
as the main base of the great offensive, 
led by air power, which could crush 
Japan. 


Our Navy and Army took a more 
modest interest in Alaska. Construction 
of three naval bases and military air- 
fields was started three years ago. But 
it was assumed that all the war supplies 
we ever would need in Alaska could be 
carried by sea. In August 1940, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson declared that the 
value of the proposed highway as a 
defense measure was “negligible.” By 
October 1941, he conceded that it ap- 
peared to be desirable as “a long-range 
defense measure” but said it should 
have a low priority. 

The Canadian authorities were no 
more farsighted. While our Alaskan 


understandable—a highway might have 
made invasion of Canada easier But 
late last fall they still agreed with our 
War Department. 





defenses were weak their opposition was - 


Alaska: Strategic Stepchild of the Continent 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Now the American and Canadian 


High Commands are eating crow. Every . 


foot of cargo space and every naval ship 
has become invaluable. Ships moving 
across the Gulf of Alaska are exposed 
to attack and Alaska itself may be in- 
vaded to forefend its use as a base. So 
the overland supply route is to be built 
under forced draft, the United States 
paying the entire cost and the upkeep 
during the war. 

Well-informed persons, however, are 
wondering if the American and Canadian 
High Commands will not have to eat 
crow again. They rejected the routes ex- 
plored and approved by the American 
and Canadian Alaska Highway com- 
missions. These run in a trough be- 
tween the coast range and the Rockies 
north to White Horse, at the naviga- 
tion head of the Yukon. Instead, they 
chose a largely unsurveyed route east 
of the Rockies, starting from Edmonton. 
Alta., which requires crossing the Conti- 
nental Divide and several hundred 
miles of tricky muskeg 


Two small facts from recent history 
increase doubt that the high command 
is well-advised. Not long ago. the Gen- 
eral Staff had as its Alaskan “expert’ 
an officer who never had been to Alaska. 
In 1940, when a naval inspection party 
toured Alaskan coastal waters, the pilot 
was the only man aboard who had ever 
seen them before. No effort was made 
to employ the knowledge of Alaskan 
fishermen and trappers. 

Another condition distresses Alaskans 
—a new 45 per cent rise in freight and 
passenger rates on top of large increases 
in 1940. As nearly everything consumed 
in Alaska must be imported, freight 
rates determine the cost of living in 
relation to the American level. A year 
ago it was already 35 per cent higher 
in Ketchikan, nearest Alaskan port. 
than in Seattle, and 100 per cent higher 
in Nome. Now it has skyrocketed to the 
point where civilians are beginning to 
leave. The January rise in rates was 
granted to cover ship-insurance and 
war bonuses and insurance for crews. 
Plainly, the government should check 
the validity of these increased charges 
and, if necessary, absorb part of them 
in the war budget. 

The “most strategic place in the 
world” has ceased to be an orphan in 


_ official thinking but it has not yet been 


taken completely into the family 








and heavy machinery already have gone 
to India under Lend-Lease 

But the department does not explain 
why previous British missions failed to do 
what America now is trying They say only 
that the mission concerns processes in 
which this nation outstrips Great Britain. 
The Board of Economic Warfare has an 
explanation, however—that the British 
missions of 1938-39 and 1941 were handi- 
capped by the belief -of Indian nationals 
that Britain’s interest was in keeping India 
« British market, not the promotion of 
India’s own industrial development. Plants 
were built for small arms and munitions 
and one small aircraft plant went up, but 
the development still is far short of the 
potential. 

Indian-American relations were fur- 
thered considerably in July 1941 when 
Bajpai was named Indian agent general 
here and Thomas M. Wilson was named 
United States Commissioner to India. 
Bajpai, who represents not the British 
Empire but the Indian colonial govern- 
ment, is most anxious to promote. economic 
integration with the United States, where 
there are no political ties. And American 
industry, gaining a foothold in India. 
would find itself with valuable new mar- 
kets after the war. The chief concern at 
present is that the mission may have been 
set up too late. 


Corr ro oor Oo Om 


Nazi Agents Nailed 


George Sylvester Viereck. the Munich- 
born, naturalized American whose activi- 
ties on behalf of Germany date back to 
his defense of the Lusitania torpedoing in 
1915, came out on the wrong end of a 
verdict that may bring him six years in 
prison, a $3,000 fine, or both. His convic- 
tion of failure to register as a Nazi agent 
was returned by a jury in Washington 
March 5—the day before six members of 
an alleged Nazi spy ring were convicted in 
New York of espionage in the first such 
trial since Pearl Harbor 

Viereck registered with the State De- 
partment as an ‘author and journalist,” 
but the government claimed he failed to 
list his complete Nazi propaganda work 
Justice F Dickinson Letts excluded Emil 
Morosini Jr.. one of Viereck’s counsel, from 
further participation in the trial when 
Morosini. after repeated clashes with both 
bench and prosecution. accused Justice 
Letts of being “biased in favor of the gov- 
ernment ” Daniel F Cohalan Jr... Moro- 


.sini’s associate, completed the defense 


The six New York defendants were 
guilty of transmitting military and in- 
dustrial defense information to co-con- 
spirators abroad, chief of whom was the 
Gestapo head Heinrich Himmler Those 
convicted were Dr Paul T. Borchardt, 
former German Army major, who told the 
jury he was a “corpse in exile”; Kurt Fred- 
erick Ludwig. an American reared in Ger- 
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Wide World 

Anita Koeth, who was born during 

a Pearl Harbor blackout, reached 
San Francisco in safety 


many and accused mastermind of the spy 
ring: Mrs. Helen Pauline Mayer; Frederick 
Edward Schlosser; René Froelich, former 
Army private, and Karl Victor Mueller, 
chauffeur. Because their offenses occurred 


in peacetime, all escaped the wartime pen- 
alty: death. 


Calendar of War 


In the heart of the windowless National 
Archives. Building in Washington—21 
shallow floors of storage space for impor- 
tant government documents—are some 
40,000 cubic feet of records of the last 
war. In metal “trays 3 inches high, this 








Wide World photos 


Washington honored the hero of Bataan 





—— 
And a kitty born in Honolulu on 
Dec. 7 reached Rita Ginn in New 
York via ship, plane, and train 


mass of correspondence, reports, and mem- 
orandums covers every phase of the in- 
dustrial and military effort from 1917 to 
1919. After the Armistice, these records 
were catalogued and stored away in the 
comfortable belief that they would answer 
any of posterity’s questions. 

In 1940 posterity began querying. Seek- 
ing the past war’s experience to meet the 
present war’s problems, government and 
industry asked such things as: When was 
the United States Fuel Administrator ap- 
pointed (Aug. 23, 1917) , and what was the 
fair guaranteed price for the 1918 wheat 
crop ($2.20 per bushel) ?-What caused 
labor unrest in the iron and steel in- 
dustries? 


Wide World 
This Birmingham, Ala., girl, and 
we're not fooling, bears the name 
Pearl Harbor. She is a waitress — 


Even with the old catalogue, answers 
were not as easy as théy looked. To-aid 
the search, R. D. W. Connor, who was 
then Archivist, issued a 130-page outline 
of material available on Bernard M. 
Baruch’s old War Industries Board and a 
162-page manual of National Recovery 
Administration records of interest to de- 
fense agencies. 

The Department of Labor, meantime, 
started an independent delve into records 
of the last war. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson, finding himself in need of com- 
parative studies of price behavior then and 
now, requested his friend Isador- Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, to do 
the job. Lubin in turn assigned the task to 
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Miss Stella Stewart, a subordinate in his 
bureau who had also worked with him in 
1918. She found the secondary sources on 
the last war’s prices inadequate and in- 
accurate and therefore went with her as- 
sistants to the primary source—the Ar- 
chives. 

The Archivist’s catalogues and indexes, 
however, were skimpy. For example, one 
of Miss Stewart’s aides had to comb a 20- 
foot stack of records on garbage utilization 
to find one answer. Numerous such ex- 
periences fixed Miss Stewart’s resolve to 
compile her own indexes on the Archives 
records. These are now being added to 
daily, under the imposing title “Chron- 
ology of Important Events from August 
1914 to December 1918.” And to spare 
future historians and statisticians the toil 
she encountered, her bureau has under- 
taken another ambitious task bearing no 
precise relationship to labor statistics— 
the compilation of a daily diary of the 
present war. She started her assignment 
with four assistants and a reputation for 
limitless energy. Now, she has 11 helpers 
and a reputation enhanced by issuance of 
some 50 studies on special aspects of the 
past conflict. Thirty deal with individual 
commodities, like milk, shoes, soap, dried 
fruit, and tin cans; the others concern such 
policy matters as priorities, licensing, con- 
servation, and the use of industrial ca- 
pacity. 

Intended merely for “building up a 
backlog of information on the last war,” 
the mimeographed pamphlets surprised 
their authors by becoming popular read- 
ing. The bureau has had 22,199 requests 
for the leaflets, 2,337 for the war chronol- 
ogy. The coffee study has been through 
three printings; the rent-control mono- 
graph was so important that Rent Czar 
Leon Henderson took over its’ distribu- 


tion. And many of the pamphlets are in 
demand by trade journals which wish to 
reprint them. 

Miss Stewart came to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1933, and this, she says, 
is her last major job. 





Stamped Out 


Six months ago Queen’s Hospital in Lon- 
don asked organizations in the United 
States to collect postage stamps and send 
them to England. The hospital would sell 
them to firms which recovered the dyes and 
use the money to maintain beds for air- 
raid victims. The American public re- 
sponded with tons of stamps. 

But the campaign aroused philatelists 
and scientists, who challenged the sponsors 
to prove that dye could be recovered from 
stamps. Last week, one sponsor, the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, said it had learned from 
London that the stamps were not sold to 
dye companies but to philatelic firms who 
used them in “mission mixtures,” trade 
name for packets of unsorted stamps 
bought by collectors. 

Meanwhile, Lyman J. Briggs, director of 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
did some arithmetic and emerged with 
some findings: it would take about 
1,300,000 stamps to yield a pound of re- 
covered dye, and anyway, more money 
could be made with less effort by selling 
the stamps as wastepaper. 





Army Build-Up 


At the Armistice on Nov. 11, 1918, the 
American Army numbered 3,673,888 men. 
To help rebuild it to about that size by the 
end of this year, and to meet possible ulti- 


— 


mate demands for a 10,000,000-man AEF, 
the Army has begun overhauling the com. 
plex machinery of the draft and oiling it 
for a speedup. 

The first step eliminates the waiting 
period between the final Army physical 
examination and the induction call. Here. 
after, selectees will be inducted as soon as 
they are examined. Furloughs may then 
be granted to those needing time to clean 
up personal matters. And it is expected 
that by June, induction orders will be go. 
ing out to those men, 20 and 21, and 37 
to 44, who -registered last month in the 
third draft of the current war. Registra. 
tion numbers were prepared for the draw. 


_ing of their order numbers from the historic 


fishbowl at Washington in a lottery March 
17. 


The Army still wants volunteers, par. 


ticularly 18- and 19-year-olds who are 


hardy, energetic, and adaptable, and espe. 
cially suited for the Air Corps. Though 
volunteers over 35 were rejected as recent- 
ly as a month ago, it now welcomes those 
up to 45 without dependents for noncon. 
batant work. Col. Arthur V. McDermott, 
New York Selective Service director, ex- 
plained that “the typewriter is as essential 
as the machine gun.” 

The Army is also holding out the hope 
of officers’ commissions as bait. Men pre- 
viously deferred for dependency may now 
volunteer for officer training, provided 
they’re not key men in industry and can 
produce waivers signed by their depend- 
ents. After four months’ preliminary train- 
ing, they may qualify for courses of vary- 
ing duration at officers’ schools. And if 
they don’t make the grade, they can re- 
turn to civilian life with their draft status 
unimpaired. Similarly, Selective Service is 
testing in Maryland and Virginia a physi- 
cal rehabilitation program for those previ- 
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Journalistic Horrors: The Kansas City Journal 
of March 2 featured a front-page invasion to jolt civil- 
tans in war consciousness. The “If Day” idea had 
previously been tried by Canadian papers (NEWSWEEK, 


sas City @ story even more ghostly than did the Nazis at England's 
Coventry. Thousands died in their homes, 
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From Montgomery Mulford 
March 9). And in 1917 the Buffalo Commercial, since 
defunct, pictured a hair-raising Hun spearhead advanc- 
ing from New York City. The phony edition was post- 
marked and labeled to avoid mass terror. ° 
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ously rejected for minor defects such as 
missing teeth, hernia, and similar ailments. 
They would be cured at government ex- 
pense and made fit for active service. 

Another lure for volunteers appeared 
last week when Sen. Robert A. Taft, Ohio 
Republican, introduced a bill to provide 
benefits for servicemen’s dependents. Un- 
der the bill, the men would be compelled 
to allot at least half their pay for depend- 
ents. To this the government would add 
$30 a month for a wife, $45 for a wife and 
one child, and $12 a month for each addi- 
tional offspring. Children of widowers, 
adopted children, stepchildren, divorced 
wives, and illegitimate children would get 
somewhat less. Illegitimate children and 
divorcees supported by court order would 
get no more than the amount decreed by 
court. Taft’s bill would do better for this 
war’s dependents than was done during 
the last war. Paid $30 a month, enlisted 
men then had to allot at least $15 to them. 
To this ‘the government added $15 for a 
wife, $25 for a wife and child, $32.50 for 
wife and two children, and $5 for each ad- 
ditional offspring. 





Navy Shake-Up 
Admiral King Gets No. 1 Post; 


Signs of Offensive Mounting 


In January 1940, writing in the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. Rear 
Admiral Joseph K. Taussig belabored the 
setup of the United States Navy as awk- 
ward, inefficient, and inadequate for the 
nation’s defense. It needed, he said, a Chief 
of Naval Operations who also carried the 
authority of an Admiral of the Fleet to see 
to it that the strategy he planned was car- 
ried out. Three months later he told a 
startled Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
that a war between the United States and 
Japan was inevitable. Subsequently he re- 
tired from active duty. 

Taussig’s second statement came true at 
Pearl Harbor. His first became fact the 
night of March 9, when Ernest J. King, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet, an Admiral with authority to see 
that his orders meant something, took over 
the added duties of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Thus, as the most powerful officer 
the Navy ever had, he will plan long-range 
operations and see to it that they are fol- 
lowed. 

The move, one step in a reshuffling of 
high naval commands, shunted the former 
operations chief, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
to the relatively minor post of Commander 
of the United States Naval Forces operat- 
ing in European Waters. A quiet, gray- 
haired man who looks more like a broker 
than an officer, Stark had been doing main- 
ly administrative work. He had been 
pushed steadily out of the picture since 
the war began, as President Roosevelt 
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Navy shake-up: King replaces Stark as Chief of Naval Operations 


dealt more and more with Admiral King 
on conduct of the war. 

With King, an advocate of air strength. 
at the Navy helm, United States air power 
received its second boost within a week 
Exactly seven days before, a Presidential 
order streamlining the Army had given -the 
Air Force equal rank with the ground 
forces and the service of supply. That 
order became effective the day Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox anncunced the ele- 
vation >f King 

The Navy change stressed indications 
that the United Nations were laying the 
groundwork for an offensive against the 
Axis. Admiral King himself, a week before 
his appointment, said the Navy was look- 
ing in that direction. 


Career 


An imperious officer who became Fleet 
commander eleven days after Pearl Harbor, 
Admiral King is a stern disciplinarian. His 
announced credo is “do more than your 
best with what you’ve got.” 

King believes it essential for a naval 
officer to know all branches of the service, 
and long ago became an expert in sub- 
marine and aerial warfare. In 1927, at the 
age of 48, he qualified as a naval aviator 
and the next year became commander, Air- 
craft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. The next 
year he was assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. And then, until 1932. he 
was in command of the aircraft carrier 
Lexington. He rose steadily thereafter. As a 
vice admiral he became Commander of Air- 
craft with the battle force in 1938. 

Up with King went one of his favorite 
associates, Rear Admiral F. J. Horne, who 
had become assistant to the Chief of Naval 
Operations last Dec. 27. Horne will head a 
staff of officers to administer King’s duties 
as Naval Operations Chief. Rear Admiral 
Russell Wilson is Chief of Staff to King. 

Stark, who will take a brief leave, will 
assume his new duties April 15. He relieves 


Vice Admiral Robert L. Ghormley, present 
senior United States naval officer in Great 
Britain, who will go to sea after a tem- 
porary tour of duty in Washington. 





Target Mapper 


U.S. Economic Warfare Board 


Widens Scope to Aid Bombing 


No British war creation has been more 
effective than the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. Acting as a worldwide intelli- 
gence service, it has netted information 
which aided the sea blockade, has helped 
in blacklisting firms trading with the Axis 
in neutral countries, and has operated more 
directly in the military sphere by drawing 
the plans for the RAF bombings of Axis 
industrial plants. 

Under the name of fhe Board of Eco- 
nomic Defense, a pale counterpart of this 
agency was created by President Roose- 
velt last July. It remained obscurely in 
the Washington background until Pearl 
Harbor. On Dec. 17 the name was changed 
to Board of Economic Warfare. And by 
last week its 1,400 employes, scattered 
in five government buildings, were func- 
tioning as one of the more dynamic of war 
agencies. 

Before Pearl Harbor, two major expan- 
sions in organization had prepared the 
board for war functions. They were the 
appointment last November of Nelson A 
Rockefeller to the board, and the estab- 
lishment of four geographic divisions to 
direct the gathering of economic intelli- 
gence in the American Hemisphere, the 
British Empire, the Far East, and in 
Europe and Africa. Rockefeller brought 
to the Economic Warfare Board’s staff— 
but not to its payroll—the commercial 
and financial division of his Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. In addition, some 
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70 of the board’s staff—but again not on 
its payroll—are on detail from the Army 
and Navy. 

EWB concerns itself with two major 
phases of economic warfare. There is the 
important task of setting export and im- 
port controls, along with regulating and 
enforcing American trade blacklists. Sec- 
ond, there are economic researches required 
by numerous governmental branches, post- 
war planning, and other economic matters. 

Not widely known is the fact that the 
board prepares for the Army and Navy 


blueprints of bomb targets aniong enemy~ 


industrial objectives. The services do 
their own work on military and naval 
targets, but Economic Warfare experts 
report for future reference on such mat- 
ters as where and how to knock out 
strategically situated factories, shipping 
lanes, commercial arteries, transportation 
facilities, inventories of matériel, and 
growing crops. 

Postwar planning is considered a minor 
function at the moment. That it is still on 
the calendar, however, was indicated when 
Milo Perkins, Executive Director, sent to 
the White House a draft Executive Order 
changing the board’s name from Economic 
Defense to Economic Warfare. Across the 
draft the President wrote a longhand 
memo that he would not approve the 
change if it meant abandonment of the 
postwar planning. Perkins is known to 
feel that the postwar pattern is being set 
by the course of events. His highest sub- 
ordinates openly say that no postwar 
blueprints can be drawn now. But William 
T. Stone, chief of the British Empire Di- 
vision, keeps an eye on the subject. 

The board’s personnel traverses a wide 
range from the energetic but tactful di- 
rection of Perkins, former Texas burlap 
and cotton-bag salesman who was brought 
over from the post of Surplus Marketing 
Administrator last August, to the colorful 
Col. Charles Sweeney, a veteran of both 
European and African warfare with a 
career of adventure reaching around the 
world. Sweeney is an adviser in the Euro- 
pean and African geographic division, 
’ headed by the New York exporter and 
international-trade authority, Morris Ros- 
enthal. 

Chief of the American Hemisphere Di- 
vision is Carl Spaeth, former Rhodes 
scholar and law professor, who came to the 
EWB with the Rockefeller Inter-American 
group, while the Far East desk is under 
the direction of Charles B. Rayner, veteran 
Standard Oil executive. 





Proclamation No. 1 


Japanese wandered aimlessly about Cali- 
fornia last week, wondering where to go 
and how to live. Hotels, stores, and 
movies were shut in Los Angeles’ Little 
Tokyo, and “For Rent” signs were ap- 
pearing in San Francisco’s Japantown. 
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Milo Perkins swings into stride to promote economic intelligence 


The wanderers had jumped the gun on 
an order issued at the Presidio in San 
Francisco March 3 by Lt. Gen. John L. 
DeWitt, Western Defense Commander. 
Backed by Presidential authority, “Procla- 


mation No. 1” defined as a military area 


nearly 250,000 square miles of the West 
Coast—a territory almost as large as the 
Japs’ homeland—and made it taboo for 
all Japanese, native-born citizens as well 
as aliens. 

The proclamation did not state when 
the Japs would have to move, and General 
DeWitt admitted an immediate mass 


evacuation was impracticable. But event- 














“Hold Them!” 





ually all Japanese and some Germans and 
Italians must be out of the area, which 
runs 2,000 miles along the coast from the 
Canadian to the Mexican borders and ex- 
tends inland, in some areas, from 95 to 
250 miles. 

Even as the order was issued, its im- 
portance was highlighted when FBI men 
and police raided the home of George 
Makamura, a Jap alien living a few yards 
from the ocean at Santa Cruz. They found 
69 crates of skyrockets and colored flares 
“of the most powerful type.” 

The order also banned aliens from in- 
land regions around radio stations, tele- 
phone and telegraph centers, armories, 
power plants, dams and reservoirs. Other 
centers, which did not include vital de- 
fense establishments, were declared _re- 


stricted areas, where aliens might live only , 


under certain conditions limiting their 
activity and movements. These sections 
may sometime be declared prohibited, and 
other details of the order will be clarified 
later. 

As a reception center for the Japs, the 
Federal government acquired control of 
5,800 acres of land in the Owens River 
Valley, in the watershed which supplies Los 
Angeles. General DeWitt assured city of- 
ficials, when they protested alien occupa- 
tion, that military protection would give 
their water supply even greater security. 
And the government began erection of pre- 
fabricated houses in Owens Valley, an 85- 
mile trough between the High ‘Sierras and 
Death Valley, where fertile land without 
much rainfall should enable alien farmers 
to become self-supporting. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Live Cargo 


When Leon Henderson, Director of 
Civilian Supply, was testifying before the 
Truman committee last week on the rub- 
ber situation (see page 55), Sen. Tom 
Connally, Texas Democrat, took Hender- 
son to task for his statement that taxi- 
cabs were a luxury. Connally asked Hender- 
son: “As to hauling freight, though, people 
are just about as important as freight, 
aren’t they, when it is necessary to get 
somewhere?” Clamping his cigar in his 
mouth Henderson replied: “Well, people 
have more ingenuity than freight.” 


Courtesy Plus 


Apparently aloof from international 
squabbles, the OPM left the name of the 
Japanese Embassy on its mailing list when 


it was turned over to the WPB. The names | 


soon will be eliminated, although the mail 
room insists that it doesn’t really matter, 
for WPB releases never betray military 
secrets. 


Stalked Deer 


Tucked deep in the voluminous Agri- 
culture Appropriations Bill now before the 
House is a clause providing that “the 
Secretary of Agriculture . . . is authorized 
to conduct tick eradication on the Seminole 
Indian Reservation.” If the bill passes 
with the clause intact, it will settle 
a long-standing argument between the 
Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior. 

Ever since 1906, agents of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Animal Industry have been stalk- 
ing the deadly cattle-fever tick throughout 
the country. By 1932, they had cleansed 
every state but Florida. Here they dis- 
covered that deer were the bearers and 
that these couldn’t be de-ticked by the 
dipping process used for cattle; the only 
alternative was slaughter. By 1939 more 
than 4,000 deer had been killed, and all but 
two counties in Florida— Hendry and 
Collier, site of a Seminole Indian Reserva- 
tion administered by the Interior Depart- 
ment—were tick free. Here were an esti- 
mated 200 deer. Agriculture asked Interior’s 
permission to enter the reservation to kill 
them. 

This request posed a delicate diplomatic 
problem for Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior: in 1934 he had visited the 
Seminoles and promised to “protect for- 
ever their reservation and their wild life.” 
He now sent John Collier, his Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, to explain to the 
Seminoles why the deer must be slaugh- 
tered. The Seminoles, who fought the 
United States for years because their 


treaty rights were broken, maintaining 
hostilities until five years after their lead- 
er, Osceola, was arrested in 1837 while 
visiting the government forces under a 
flag of truce, got stubborn again and re- 
fused. Collier offered a bounty on each 
deer, high prices for the hides and meat, 
and the promise that the reservation would 
be restocked with tickless deer in two 
years. The Seminoles still refused to be 
bribed. 

To appease Agriculture, Ickes built a 
7-foot fence around the 36,000-acre reser- 
vation. But Agriculture and the Florida 
cattlemen insisted that. the fence was not 
tick-proof and that the deer must be 
slaughtered. Ickes’ reply was to prohibit 
Agriculture’s agents from entering the 
reservation. Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida 
Democrat, then introduced a bill to over- 


" International 
Seminole hunters don’t like Uncle 
Sam’s tick hunters 


ride Ickes’ veto. Quickly passed by the 
Senate, it now is pending before the House 
Indian Affairs Committee. 

Last week it looked as if the 200 deer 
were caught in a pincers between the 
Pepper bill and the appropriation rider. 
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So far, the squabble has cost the Federal 
government plenty: $75,000 for periodical 
dipping of all cattle in the neighborhood, 
several thousand dollars for research, and 
$40,000 for the fence. 


City in the Dark 


For ten hours of blackout, starting at 
8 p.m. March 3, more than 28,000 wardens 
scurried up Washington’s alleys and streets, 
checking up on compliance by a population 
of more than 1,000,000. Through it all, 
lights in exempt government buildings, 
taxis, and street lamps blazed forth all 
night. But the test was adjudged a success, 
and gave the capital a few laughs. 

The worst offender in one district was 
an air-raid warden who, in his hurry to 
check up on his neighbors, forgot to turn 
out his own lights. A rugged individualist 
told a warden to “go to hell” but discreetly 
blacked out his home before the police 
arrived. A provident roomer provided him- 
self with blackout curtains, beer, sand- 
wiches, and the latest magazine, only to 
have the power turned off by the owner. 
One landlord kept the power turned off six 
hours after the blackout was over, and 
switched it on again only after being 
prodded by the rent commissioner. She 
said she had forgotten. The roomers in- 
sisted she was trying to save electricity. 

At least two wardens proved super- 
latively conscientious. One, a male, awoke 
dozens of his sleeping wards to congratu- 
late them on the perfect blackouts. The 
other, a female, dropped into a friend’s 
home between rounds and announced that 
Washington would be bombed hour after 
hour in a few weeks. Asked where the 
bombing planes would come from, she 
replied: “I’m not allowed to tell you. 
It’s a military secret.” 


President’s Room 


Since 1939 the high-ceilinged blue and 
gilt “President’s Room” in Washington’s 
Union. Station has been used by the State 
Department’s Protocol Division to receive 
royalty and other distinguished guests of the 
government. Its most recent visitors were 
King George and Queen Elizabeth of Great 
Britain, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway, and 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands. 

A minor controversy arose a few weeks 
ago after Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt announced that the Presi- 
dential reception room would be turned 
over to traveling soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines. Charles Spruks, Assistant Chief of 
Protocol of the State Department, when 
asked about the announced plan said: “We 
haven’t heard anything about it. Unless 
we get orders from the White House there 
will be no change.” No orders came from 
the White House, apparently, for the boys 
in uniform still are using the hard seats in 
the public waiting room. 
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Axis Propaganda Barrage 


Badgers Britain on India 


London Liberals Impatient 
as Government Tories Haggle 
Over Plans for Home Rule 


Out of the ether a chilling voice whis- - 


tled through London last week. Dial twirl- 
ers, halting at a German beam, caught the 
cold fury of a man who had spent more 
than a dozen years in empire jails, grating 
these words: “We shall fight against Brit- 
ish imperialism until India is master of her 
own history.” The voice belonged to Sub- 
has Chandra Bose, most implacable Brit- 
ishshater of all Hindu radical leaders, now 
a prized specimen in Hitler’s covey of 
Quislings. 

Bose’s rancor went back to a sore mem- 
ory of youth. In the Presidency College of 
Calcutta, a group of students thrashed a 
brutal master. Expelled, although no 
charges were proved against him, Bose 
nursed his grievance at Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England and developed what his 
enemies called “a stepchild mentality.” 
His idée fixe—driving the British from 
India—led him to join Gandhi’s national- 
ists in 1921 and later to make pilgrimages 
to Hitler and Mussolini. Bouncing in and 
out of jail, getting himself elected Mayor 
of Calcutta—he was in a cell at the time 
—and head of the Indian National Con- 
gress party, he collided with Gandhi and 
fomented revolt in the party ranks. Late 
in 1941, he fled from India, and Germany 
received him, a 44-year-old, moonfaced dy- 
namo, with no less eagerness than Britain 
took in Rudolf Hess. 

But not till last week did the Axis open 
up its Bose barrage. Then, following the 
blast on England, the Japanese-controlled 
Bangkok radio ran off phonograph records 
of his voice, all inflammatory speeches 
beamed at India. 

The timing was perfect. In London, gov- 
ernment leaders nervously debated India’s 
future status. Liberals, rallying around the 
new Leader of the House of Commons, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, demanded a policy of con- 
cessions. Die-hard Tories echoed an article 
in the crusted old National Review which 
denounced government policymakers for 
“importing” Chiang Kai-shek into India 
“to make a bargain between the’ imperial 
government and malcontent Indian politi- 
cians.” 

Hour by hour, an agitated India, faced 
with the mounting peril of a Japanese in- 


Newsweek 


Men of India: Bose protests . . . 


| Significance 





vasion, waited for news. All it got was an 
announcement that Gen. Sir Archibald P. 
Wavell had been appointed to the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council and a rumor that 
Churchill might send Cripps to India 
as negotiator. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
(Newsweek, March 9) spoke. curtly: 
“The Indian problem can only be ap- 
proached on the basis of Indian freedom.” 

But London still vacillated. The decision 
was deferred. 





British liberals who advocate a new deal 
for India as the sole feasible method of 
galvanizing the nation’s 388 millions into 
a militant anti-Japanese front were both 
heartened and dismayed by Churchill’s 
Cabinet shake-up of a fortnight ago. On the 
one hand, the induction of Cripps into the 
government aroused hopes for an early de- 
cision. On the other, the retention of Leo- 
pold Stennett Amery, as Secretary of State 
for India, was interpreted as a feather in 
the cap of the reactionaries and a reminder 
that Churchill himself had opposed effec- 
tive Home Rule in the past. Amery, known 
as “Peck’s Bad Boy of the Conservatives,” 
had won liberal support for his hard-hit- 
ting anti-appeasement stand but promptly 
lost it for his handling of the India Office. 
His only public contribution to the prob- 
lem last week was a defense of the “justice 
and fair play” of Britain’s colonial system. 
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The London Daily Mirror 





.. . but “Gandhi is watching St. George” 
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Liberal dismay turned to alarm as the 
government quibbled and the Axis ex- 
ploited Bose. Concessions, they main- 
tained, would win over Gandhi and Nehru 
and reconstruct a friendly India. But a re- 
fusal might turn Bose’s followers, particu- 
larly strong in Bengal and in the Punjab, 
into the most dangerous fifth column in 
the empire. Temporizing might lead also 
to an active revolt at the rear of Im- 
perial troops retreating through chaotic 
Burma. 

Nowhere was the fear more trenchantly 
expressed than in The London Weekly 
Tribune, which reflects the views of Cripps. 
“No half measures have any value now,” 
it said. “The Indian revolution is on. There 
is only one possible chance to make up a 
little of the lost time and still to spike the 
guns of the Bose opposition. Nehru must 
be asked to become Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense .. . Make no mistake. 
This is not opportunity knocking at our 
door—it is history battering it down.” 





Argentina Votes 


Besides the military defeats in the Far 
East, the Allied cause also suffered a 
political setback in South America last 
week. Acting President Ramon Castillo’s 
Conservatives, who controlled the elec- 
toral machinery, won two Argentine prov- 
inces from the Radical party in the March 
1 congressional elections. Incomplete re- 
turns showed them sweeping the rest of 
the country as well. Castillo’s brand of 
neutrality has included an attitude of 
benevolent acquiescence toward German 
intrigue in Argentina; the Radicals’ stand 
is totally anti-Axis. 

The bitterness that has marked the 
elections was reflected this Sunday when 
the Castillo supporters tried to celebrate 
their triumph in Entre Rios Province, 
hitherto a Radical stronghold. Police used 
tear gas to break up the demonstration, 
whereupon the Conservatives promptly 
protested to Buenos Aires, blaming the 
local Radical administration. The Radi- 
cals reiterated their charge that the elec- 
tion was fraudulent; for that reason, 
many of them hadn’t bothered to vote. 

In spite of this, however, Ratil Damonte 
Taborda, the nation’s outstanding foe of 
the Axis, appeared to have kept his seat 
in the Chamber, where his Radicals previ- 
ously had control. 





Defense At Riom 


Der Fihrer and Il Duce agreed last 
week that the Riom trial was getting out 
of hand. Axis papers charged that instead 
of probing the real question: “Why did 
France declare war on Germany?” The 
court wasted time trying to fix responsi- 
bilities for France’s defeat—a mere “sec- 
ondary” question. 





What irked the Axis even more was 
the typically French judicial latitude. The 
Riom judges sat unperturbed while ex-Pre- 
mier Edouard Daladier hurled accusations 
at the powerful “Cannon King” Eugéne 
Schneider of the Schneider-Creusot Works. 
After the 1936 nationalization of the ten 
principal armament factories, Daladier 
angrily testified, Schneider and other in- 
dustrialists obstructed the government’s 
defense program. He cited the case of a 
wall built across the Schneider premises 
to prevent communication between the 
nationalized and the private sections ‘of 
the plant. In the same breath, he accused 
another leading steel producer, Edgar 
Brandt, of stealing the government’s blue- 
prints from the plant he formerly owned 
at Chatillon. 


Po ee 
La Chambre hits back at Riom 


Former Air Minister Guy La Chambre, 
who showed his nerve when he quit his 
haven in the United States in September 
1940 and surrendered himself for trial, 
proved his mettle again. La Chambre 
blamed France’s faltering aircraft pro- 
duction on a “collusion” between Com- 
munist leaders and plane makers. 

While Vichy tried its scapegoats at 
Riom, two more anti-Pétainists, safe in 
the United States, turned the tables by 
publishing books that branded Pétain a 
“defeatist.” The anti-democratic virus of 
prewar France, which the aged marshal 
helped to propagate, was put under the 
microscope by Pierre Lazareff,* former 
editor of Paris-Soir, and Genevieve Ta- 
bouis, once the No. 1 European woman 
journalist, of whom Hitler once said: 
“That wisest of women, she knows what 
I am about to do even before I know it 
myself.” 





*Deadline. By Pierre Lazareff. 369 pages. 
Index. Random House, New York. $3. They 
Called Me Cassandra. By Genevieve Tabouis, 
436 pages. Index. Scribners, New York. $3. 
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Both writers, strewing their books with 
spicy tidbits that constituted their chief 
stock-in-trade in Europe, attempt to un- 
ravel the spidery political intrigue that 
hastened France’s downfall. Lazareff, add- 
ing a coda on Nazified France, declares 
that “every judge who examined the docu- 
ments in the case” warned the men of 
Vichy that the Riom trial would inevitably 
expose Pétain’s share of blame for the 
nation’s failure to build up its military 
establishment. 





The Duke of Aosta 


May 19, 1941, was a historic but un- 
happy date for the Aostas, an Italian fam- 
ily of royal blood. On that day, in Rome, 
the Duke of Spoleto became King Aimone 
of Croatia, a dismal assignment, since reb- 
els had already turned the puppet state 
into a chaos. And on the same day, in 
Ethiopia, Aimone’s elder brother and Mus- 
solini’s Viceroy, the Duke of Aosta, sur- 
rendered to the British with a little band 
of 17,000 Italians and natives, all that re- 
mained of his once proud army of more 
than 100,000. 

The Duke was an appealing figure to 
the British. Handsome, about 6 feet and a 
half in height, a former explorer and 
sportsman, he was no bumptious Fascist, 
but an unostentatious aristocrat who 
eschewed the gaudy trappings of the Black 
Shirts in favor of plain khaki and puttees. 
In the last war he had enlisted as a private 
in the artillery at 16. He was, to be sure, 
supposed to have been so good a Fascist 
that the Duce once considered giving him 
the Italian throne. Yet he had many ties 
with Britain. His mother, Princess Héléne 
of France, the daughter of the Comte de. 
Paris, had been born in England; he him- 
self went to Eton and Cambridge. 

As the Duke was driven off to his in- 
ternment camp in Nairobi, Kenya, the 
British officers saluted smartly. Aosta 
called back in English: “Good luck!” His 
own, however, was running out even then, 
for he had tuberculosis. His captors gave 
him the best of care, but last week they 
reported his death, at 43. 





Canada’s Draft 


Canada has more than half a million 
under arms but only 15,000 draftees— 
bachelors between 21 and 24 who are con- 
scripted for the duration but must not be 
sent out of the country. The rest of the 
forces are divided into reserves of approxi- 
mately 140,000 and a volunteer army of 
about 400,000, including some 150,000 serv- 
ing overseas. 

This anomalous situation is the direct 
result of the 1940 general election in which 
the victorious Liberal party of Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King campaigned on a 
no-conscription-for-overseas-service plat- 
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form. The pledge was a sop to the French 
Canadians, comprising a large percentage 
of the population, who fiercely resisted at- 
tempts to draft them during the last war. 
Since the election, however, there has 
been a steadily increasing demand that 
the draft ban be lifted. Last January the 
Prime Minister agreed to let the people 
themselves decide the question. A plebiscite 
—which incidentally will cost the taxpayers 
$1,500,000—is to be held April 27. 


After much wrangling, the Canadian - 


House of Commons last week finally ap- 
proved this wording of the question to be 
put to the voters: “Are you in favor of 
releasing the government from any obliga- 
tion arising out of any past commitments 
restricting the methods of raising men for 
military service?” 

The Conservative opposition, eager to 
make political capital out of the conscrip- 
tion question, failed in its effort to add 
the phrase “in any theater of war.” King 
argued that as far as the people were con- 
cerned the issue at stake was not conscrip- 
tion but whether or not he was to be given 
a free hand to act as he saw fit. The draft 
problem itself, he explained, would be de- 
bated in the proper place—the Parliament 
at Ottawa. 

Another boost for the war effort was 
achieved when the public oversubscribed 
the second $900,000,000 Victory Loan. 





Dropped Hankey 


For more than a score of years a dapper, 
bowler-hatted little man in sober black 
carrying a brief case tripped in and out 
of 10 Downing Street. He wasn’t a Cabi- 
net minister, though people usually mis- 
took him for one. He was Sir Maurice 
Hankey, an Australian whom Lloyd George 
made Cabinet secretary in 1916. Prime 
Ministers came and went but the handy 
Hankey seemed to go on forever. 

For fifteen years. he was simultaneously 
Cabinet secretary, secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense, and clerk of 
the Privy Council. He had been British 
secretary at the World War Peace Confer- 
ence and sat in at every succeeding in- 
ternational conference bar none. Close- 
mouthed as a porcupine, Hankey knew, 
perhaps, more secrets than any other Brit- 
on. Clemenceau called him “the cleverest 
Englishman since Disraeli and Gladstone.” 
Chamberlain dubbed him “an institution 
indispensable to the stability of the state” 
but ‘dropped him in May 1938, with a bar- 
onage as consolation prize. He bounced 
back, however, when Churchill gave him 
Cabinet rank, first as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, then as Paymaster 
General. 

In the recent political crises that fol- 
lowed British military defeats, Lord Han- 
key’s stock slumped. To government crit- 
ics, he was too closely linked with the 
Tory era of fumbling. 
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More Fables by Goebbels 


A favorite technique with Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Reich Minister of Propaganda— 
it worked particularly well in France—is the dissemination of gibes calculated to cause 
mistrust among allies. Recent examples from the propaganda foundry, collected by the 


British Press Service: 
TO THE UNITED STATES— 


“England has taken the cream of the 
American youth while she keeps her own 
troops at home out of harm’s way.” 

—German broadcast to U.S.A. 
Feb. 17, 1942 


“British statesmen, however incompe- 
tent they may appear, are far superior to 
American politicians. British are taking 
over the U.S.” 

—German broadcast to U.S.A. 
Feb. 15, 1942 


TO GREAT BRITAIN— 


“Churchill has not yet realized that the 
United States is resolved to fight to the 
last Tommy.” 

—German broadcast to England 
Feb. 4, 1942 

“Franklin the First, the perpetual 
president, who has been promised the 
throne of Albion.” 

—German broadcast to England 
Jan. 29, 1942 





Last week Hankey found himself again 
shoved out of public office. Churchill re- 
moved him in a shake-up of the lesser 
lights of his government and gave the pay- 
master’s job to Sir William Jowitt, the per- 
sonable Laborite Solicitor General. Jowitt 
(pronounced joo-it) was one of England’s 
foremost lawyers, with an income of $100,- 
000 a year, when he entered Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s second government in 1929 as 
Attorney General. In one of his famous 
courtroom feats, he spoke for seventeen 
days running in a speech estimated at half 
a million words. An urbane and nimble- 
witted debater, he has been a consistent 
worker for liberal reform. 

Among other minor changes, Sir Edward 
Grigg was dropped as. War Under Secre- 


Wide World 


Hankey lost his Cabinet post 





eared 


tary, thus incidentally ending the con- 
fusion of names that has existed since 
Sir James Grigg took charge of the War 
Office. 





Courageous la Cour 


In a solitary cell in Copenhagen’s West- 
ern Prison, Denmark’s leading historian, 
Prof. Vilhelm la Cour, was held incom- 
municado last week by the Gestapo, 
charged with delivering an anti-Nazi lec- 
ture. It was the first time the Nazis had 
taken direct action against a prominent 
Danish citizen, over the heads of the local 
authorities, and resentment ran high. 

But it was not la Cour’s first run-in with 
his nation’s conquerors. The fiery 58-year- 
old professor, whose baldish head has 
dominated many an academic debate, was 
an outspoken foe of Germany long be- 
fore the war. 

Last year la Cour published two po- 
litical pamphlets which aroused the ire 
of the German Legation. Both pamphlets 
were seized, but not until 22,000 copies 
had been sold. 

In one of them, “Ord til os i Dag” 
(Words to Us Today), the historian 
pulled a smooth trick. From the classic 
“Speeches to the German Nation,” with 
which the German philosopher Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte in 1807 aroused his 
countrymen against Napoleon, la Cour 
quoted: 

“Nearly all of Europe lay downtrodden 
under that little Corsican devil. Now he 
was turning against Russia. Would she 
be able to resist him? If not, there was 
no hope left outside of Britain. Good old 
tough Britain, so incredibly slow, and so in- 
credibly enduring.” 

The implication was as obvious to the 
conquerors as to the conquered. Under 
Nazi pressure, the Copenhagen magis- 
trates’ court last August sentenced la 
Cour to 80 days in prison for having 
“endangered Denmark’s relations with 
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You couldn’t have timed it better! 


MAN: You mean the way I finished 
my broadeast right on the dot? 
us: No, we mean this is the best time 
you could possibly pick to join us 
over a highball. You see, we have a 
question we'd like to ask. 


MAN: Sounds like a two-man quiz 


program. Is the highball a reward 
for answering the question? 


us: Yes—in a way. But we won’t keep 
you in suspense. The question is: 
Have you tasted today’s Four Roses? 


man: To be perfectly honest, I’ve 
been meaning to, but haven’t ... yet. 


us: Then you’re about to make a 
wonderful discovery! Because mar- 
velous things have happened to to- 
day’s Four Roses. Meeting up with 


a whiskey like this—so rich and mel- 
low and flavorful—is an experience 
you won’t forget for a long time! 
MAN: You seem to think rather highly 
of this whiskey of yours. 

us: You'll see why, when you try it. 
Honest, this de luxe edition of Four 
Roses is just too good to miss! 
maN: Well, what are we waiting for? 
If today’s Four Roses is all you claim 
for it, let’s not waste time talking 
about it! Let’s be off, my friend! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 
5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 





, Build a Fighter. 








Makers of 1600 Kinds 
of Industrial Equipment, 
Allis-Chalmers 
Furnishes Machines 
for the U.S.A. 


Aircraft Industry. .. F 


Helps Build Anti- -? % Allis-Chalmers equip- 


ment helps build planes. 


air craft Guns! < Allis-Chalmers tractors 


and bulldozers exca- 
vate army bases. 


IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 





ges 


Allis-Chalmers builds mounts for antiaircraft guns which can bag bombers seven miles up. 


spate FOR U.S. fighter planes...anti- 
aircraft guns to blast enemy bomb- 
ers out of the stratosphere... 


Allis-Chalmers builds refining and roll- 
ing mill equipment for the former... 
mounts for the latter...and 1600 other 
different kinds of products that help 
plants in every industry rush orders for 
Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy. 


Just look at the full scope of our activ- 
ities. We build all types of prime movers 
and auxiliary equipment. We have no 
axes to grind. We can recommend im- 
partially the type of machinery that is 
exactly right for your specific needs. 


Each of your problems is studied in its 
telationship to your entire production 
setup. You know ahead of time that the 
equip:nent we recommend will “‘fit.” 


That’s vitally important these days when 
there’s no time for “second guesses.”” Why 
not get the facts on Allis-Chalmers Co- 
operative Engineering Service? 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


This 90 mm. antiaircraft gun depends up- 
on its mount built by Allis-Chalmers for ex- 
treme accuracy and mobility. 


DEFENSE NEWS 


Protecting Student Pilots. High 
smokestacks are a hazard to fledgling fliers 
practicing take-offs and landings. 


_ Ahospital in the South, which is close to 

a naval aviation training section, reduced 
its powerhouse smokestack to a height of 
50 feet by using an artificially induced 
draft. This was accomplished by install- 
ing a blower fan equipped with a hy- 
draulic coupling and an Allis-Chalmers 
Super-7 V-Belt Drive. 


Special Speedy Allis-Chalmers Die- 
sel Tractors Pulled Big Field Guns 
During 1941 Maneuvers in’ Louisiana, 


Sifts Fuse Powder. Sifting and grad- 
ing—vital operations in all the process in- 
dustries—are equally important in the pro- 
duction of ammunition. For this purpose, 
the Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company 
has found a new use for the popular Allis- 
Chalmers Low-Head Gyratory Sifter. In 
the Colt powder plant, this compact sifter 
grades fuse filling through 10, 16, and 50 
mesh wire cloth. 


Allis-Chalmers Equipment Sets New 
Crushing Record. One of the T.V.A’s 
huge dam projects gained precious hours 
in construction time recently when a short- 
notice demand for over a milljon tons of 
crushed rock was filled four months ahead 
of schedule. The operators handling this 
job jumped production from 150 to 400 
tons per hour in 30 days’ time with Allis- 
Chalmers rock processing equipment. At 
peak production, the Texrope-driven Allis- 
Chalmers Gyratory Crusher averaged bet- 
ter than 8,000 yards per day. 
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73,000 Aerial Bombs Made 
ee from Steel Saved by 





Preformed. 
Wire Rope 


* By lasting longer, preformed 
wire rope conserves steel which 
America greatly needs. For example, 
it conserved enough steel last year 
through longer service to make 
more than 73,000 aerial bombs for 
our armed forces. 


* Back of the armed forces—in the 
industries that provide their require- 
ments—preformed wire rope plays 
an important part by reducing the 
frequency of machine shutdowns.- 
This wire rope lasts longer, it stead- 
ies production, and is 

easier and safer to 

handle. It saves both 

time and money. 


* Preformed wire rope 
is an essential to Amer- 
ican industry—a_neces- 
sity for the Nation. 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope 
Manufacturer or Supplier 
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foreign countries.” As the professor was 
about to begin his sentence, King Chris- 
tian demonstratively summoned him for a 
private audience. 





Turkish Dragnet 


In Istanbul the night of March 5, some 
60 people turned up at the Soviet Consu- 
late to see a Russian film. About midnight 
the Turkish police threw an impenetrable 
cordon around the building. 


Soviet Ambassador Sergei Vinogradoff, ; 


at the Ankara Embassy, learned the rea- 
son. He was asked to deliver two: Rus- 
sians who had sought refuge in the Istan- 
bul consulate and were suspected of being 
involved in the attempted assassination of 
German Ambassador Franz von Papen at 
Ankara the week before (NEWSWEEK, 
March 9). Vinogradoff handed over the 
men a few hours before a two-day time 
limit expired. 

Meanwhile Turkish police raided Rus- 
sian offices at Ankara and arrested three 
members of the Soviet commercial at- 
taché’s staff, seizing one from a Russia- 
bound train. And some 50 non-Russians 
were caught in a dragnet for suspicious 
foreigners. 

The Nazis blamed a Moscow-inspired 
Communist plot for the bomb explosion 
that nearly killed Papen, and the Berlin 
radio gleefully declared: “It seems that 
Turkish-Soviet relations have taken a 
course during the last 48 hours which can- 
not yet be estimated in its repercussions.” 
How ever, Vinogradoff assured Foreign 










































































British Combine, ‘European 
Shovtces: Hunger stalks Eu- 
rope. Above is a London shop where 
unrationed horse meat is sold. Be- 
low, hungry young refugees from 
starving Greece are succored by 
Aussie troops. 





Minister ‘Sikri Saracoglu that his Set: 


ment had nothing to do with the crime. 

In identifying the man who carried the 
bomb as Omer Tokat, a 26-year-old Com- 
munist, native of - Yugoslavia, and a 
naturalized Turk, the Ankara police main- 


ABROAD 4l 








tained he was merely the tool of other 
conspirators. Tokat, it was reported, was 
told that the bomb was a death ray which 
would kill Papen when he pressed the 
button. He did so and was blown up 
himself. 





Aussie Home Front 


Fellers of Australier, 
Blokes an’ coves an’ coots, 
Shift yer bloody caraceses, 
Move yer bloody boots. 
Gird yer bloody loims up, 
Get yer bloody gun, 
Set the bloody enermy 
An’ watch the bugger run. 
From “A Real Austra-Bloody- 
laise” by C. J. Dennis 


For two weary years, the Aussies have 
been fighting with swashbuckling courage 
on the battlefields of three foreign conti- 
nents, against Germans, Italians, and Japa- 
nese. Last week the defenders of the em- 
pire faced their grimmest engagement: 
staving off an invasion of their homeland. 

As bad news and more bad news flashed 
home from the ever-nearing front, the 
country plunged into a total mobilization 
the like of which not even Russia or Ger- 
many have seen. On March 6 the War 
Cabinet issued emergency regulations re- 
quiring every man under 60 to register for 
compulsory service at army pay. 

Flabbergasted executives of the powerful 
Council of Trade Unions blinked as they 
read the Labor government’s decrees which 
will compel thousands, excused from mili- 
tary service, to work for $7 a week, plus al- 
lowances of $3 for a wife and $2 for each 
child, as compared with a basic union wage 
of about $15. The differences between the 
two rates is to be credited the wage- 
earner on a “frozen account” payable after 
the war. 

Subject to army conditions and disci- 
pline, Australia’s labor battalions will don 
overalls instead of uniforms, and wield 
shovels instead of guns. They may be 
shifted from one place to another as the 
situation demands. Six months ago, the 
merest hint of such measures would have 
shocked the unions into a general strike, 
but now local observers predicted no more 
than a token resistance. 

Less drastic perhaps than this revolution, 
but even more far-reaching in effect, an- 
other decree classified all industry into 
three labor-priority groups. Only vital 
plants like coal mines and steelworks will 
get all the workers they need for continued 
or even enlarged production. Less essential 
industries such as wheat growing, dairies, 
shoe factories, and newspapers come under 
the second priority which will enable them 
to carry on at reduced production levels. 
In the third category, luxury food pro- 
ducers, retail stores, hotels, etc., are liable 
to be starved out of business for lack of 
labor. 
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our nation’s piece 


THERE’S A BLOOD-TINGLING ANSWER 
to the challenge of Pearl Harbor. 


There’s a voice that speaks for the 
men who stood to their guns at Midway 
and Wake. It’s the don’t-tread-on-me 
roar of an aroused America—given voice 


by the Navy’s big guns! 





Another problem tackled by Westinghouse: How to make 
sensitive, delicate equipment tough enough to withstand 
the shock of gun blasts, shells, and aerial bombs. 


At cities far from the oceans, in brand- 
new, Westinghouse-operated factories, 
will be built much of the Navy’s ord- 
nance which will sound our nation’s de- 
termination to preserve this freedom 
we have worked so long to build. 


Here, in 143 days, plants were built, 
machines were installed, craftsmen were 
trained, in an outstanding example of the 
way Westinghouse “‘know how”’ is work- 
ing threeshiftsaday forour War Program. 


Whatisthis Westinghouse “know how” 
that brought these plants so rapidly from 
blueprint to production? It is the hard- 
earned skill of our craftsmen, trained in 
the Westinghouse tradition. It is expe- 





Westinghouse craftsmen have been able to impart their 
“know how” to many new Westinghouse employees 
working on wartime production. 


rience and industrial ingenuity. It is the 
ability to get things done in the best 
possible way. 


This same “‘know how” worked 
for you in your home 


You’ve experienced this Westinghouse 


“know how” before. You’ve seen it at 
work in great power plants, in refrigera- 
tors, electric ranges, street railways, 
elevators, and many another necessity of 
peacetime living. Till a few months ago, 
these were but a few of our contributions 
to the general welfare. 


Today this same Westinghouse “know 
how” is serving the cause of the common 
defense. It is building parts for tanks and 
aircraft, binoculars and big guns, lights 
for airports, and mounts for anti-aircraft 
guns. It’s a $400,000,000 effort . . . and 
it is as varied as it is big. 


An all-out job for Uncle Sam 


Many of the products that once bore the 
Westinghouse trade-mark have had to 
wait while a more important job is being 
done. 

We're going to get that job done— 
we're going to speed the day when the 
same “‘know how” that is now working 
for Uncle Sam will be able again to serve 
your home, your farm, and your factory. 





Naval Ordnance 

Bomb fuses 

Torpedo tubes 

Gasoline tanks for planes 
Military radio equipment bases 


Electric Ranges Automatic Washers 
Transformers Fans 
Elevators Percolators 





For the Common Defense 


Seadrome lighting equipment 
Armor-piercing shot 

Navy ship turbines and gears 
Lighting equipment for air 


For the General Welfare 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Army binoculars 


Control units for tank and 
anti-aircraft guns 


Portable X-ray units 


Roasters 
Meters 
Electric Refrigerators 


‘Water Heaters 
Steam Turbines 
Electric Irons 


Copyright 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 








Westinghouse 


“To provide for the common defense, to promote the general welfare” 
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Women Find Troubles in Path 


But Need for Them Exists 
and Solution May Come in Form 


of a National Registration 


Her high heels clicked on the terrazzo 
floor outside the door marked “Personnel 
Director” in a New York office building. 
The man behind the desk couldn’t help 
noticing one of the neatest pair of legs 
that ever caused a nudge to run along 
bald-head row. “Looks like a chorus girl,” 
he thought. 

Awkwardly she began: “I want to do 
something to help win the war. I quit my 
job in a Broadway musical and I'd like 
to work on an assembly line. I don’t care 
about pay or-—hours, I just want to do 
something to—” 

“Ever work on machinery?” 

“No.” 

“No dice,” was the brusque ruling. “We 
can’t use you.” 

This was only one brush-off. In New 
York, Chicago, and other cities employ- 
ment agencies have been besieged by 
women, many of them well-to-do, anxious 
to respond to the government’s call for 
women in war industries. 

The answer isn’t always “No.” Last 
week. NEWSWEEK correspondents inter- 
viewed a 100-pound clerical worker now 
running a stapling machine in a St. Louis 
steel plant; a middle-aged mother of three 
children, who operates a sand wheel in 
the Martin bomber factory outside Balti- 
more, and a former department-store 
clerk who is now bending tubes in the 
subassembly department of a Los Angeles 
aircraft plant. They were chosen at: ran- 
dom, but their experiences followed a 
pattern: All had been inspired about 
equally by the wish to “do something” in 
the war effort, and to get better pay (for 
E the department-store clerk, a difference 
i between $18 and $36 a week). For jobs 
‘ requiring special skills, training courses 

are necessary, such as those supervised by 
| WPA, the National Youth Administra- 
} tion, or the United States Employment 
i 





Service. 

But these mixed incidents of women 
looking for jobs, and those who have 
found them, are a cross section of the 
present confusion in this phase of the war 
effort. They are only isolated samples of 
what goes on in every city in the coun- 
| try. Most employment agencies have but 


of Connecting With War Jobs 


one answer: “No defense jobs unless you 
are a trained machinist or assembler.” 
There are jobs, of course, and there 
will be many more. Already, young women 
fill gas tanks, check oil, and wipe off wind- 
shields for motorists in Philadelphia serv- 
ice stations. Earnest youngsters fresh 
from high-school study to be welders or 
junior draftsmen in Goodyear’s Akron 
plant. Connecticut girls make rubber boots 
for soldiers, and Long Island women as- 
semble aircraft instruments. Half a million 
women are already at work in war plants. 
Millions more want to get to work. 


IN THE WAR: 








But the problem is double-jointed: to 
find accurate information about the num- 

ers of women available and their indi- 
vidual talents, and to put eager women on 
the trail of available jobs. The most ob- 
vious means of doing this is a census or 
registration of women, such as was taken 
in England last April. 

A starter in that direction was made 
March 2 by Jane Todd, a Westchester 
County Republican member of the New 
York State Assembly, who introduced a 
resolution asking Congress to pass legisla- 
tion providing for the registration of 
women between the ages of 21 and 60. 


Roll Call 


A few other sporadic attempts to gather 
census information have already been 
made. A fortnight ago the State of Oregon 
completed a statewide survey of its woman 
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Wide World 


Boy teaches girl: A welding lesson at an NYA training center in Chicago 
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Care for your Car - for your Country 
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*TAKE IT EASY, MISTER!” —_- 
IT'S SPEED THAT GRINDS AWAY 

TIRES AND WEARS OUT CARS. KEEP BELOW 40. 

AVOID SUDDEN STOPS AND STARTS, AND FAST 
SQUEALING TURNS THAT ROB YOU OF TIRE MILES. 





HIS LUBRICATING We 
"GUN" FIGHTS ac / 
WEAR. REGULAR fi/i 
LUBRICATION KEEPS KG \ - 3 
YOUR CAR FIT. YOUR NS) = 
. i NEIGHBORHOOD TEXACO “saan 
TIRE-SAVER AT WORK. ; DEALER STOPS TROUBLE 


: BEFORE IT STARTS BY 
HE STRETCHES TIRE LIFE BY KEEPING THE CHECKING, LUBRICATING 


PRESSURE RIGHT... AND BY ROTATING YOUR TIRES AND SERVICING VITAL POINTS. 
TO EQUALIZE WEAR. DON'T WASTE RUBBER WITH USE HIS SERVICES REGULARLY. 
SOFT TIRES — HAVE YOUR TEXACO DEALER 


CHECK THEM FREQUENTLY. — CARE FOR YOUR CAR...FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 43.2222". \ 
Serving the Nation in all 4 8S e : pr we . " ee eo : A 
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46 WOMEN IN THE WAR 
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power (NEwsweEEk, March 9.) The Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
and other similar organizations have polled 
their memberships. But to date no broad 
program has been undertaken, even 
though civic leaders, including Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, have strongly urged such 
a move. 

The Federal government is prepared to 
handle the task when and if it is author- 
ized. Thelma McKelvey, Sidney Hillman’s 
assistant on the WPB’s labor division, ap- 
peared a month ago before the Tolan com- 
mittee and explained that possible future 
compulsory listing could be carried out in 
much the same way as Selective Service 
registration. The WPB feels, however, that 
unemployed persons and workers displaced 
by priorities must be put back to work 
first. The WPB estimates that about 2,- 
000,000 women workers will be needed this 
year in defense industries and an addition- 
al 1,000,000 will be called upon to do farm 
work. 

Registration or no registration, the Wo- 
men’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
feels that these needs can be met. Mary 
Anderson, director of the bureau, which is 
the outgrowth of a partial registration 
effort in 1917, issued a statement to news- 
papers on March 4, stating that 6,000,000 
women could be recruited. 

Miss Anderson believes that there are 
16,500,000 housewives between the ages 
of 18 and 44. This group could supply 2,- 
000,000- workers even without touching 
mothers of children under 10. And still 
another 700,000 girls will finish school this 
year and start out looking for work. 





Revolt in the AWVS 
Mrs. Davie Leads a Walkout 
From Group Harried by Strife 


Two years ago, Mrs. Alice Throckmorton 
McLean, a copper heiress with an interest 
in horse breeding which often took her to 
England, conceived the idea of an Ameri- 
can version of the British Women’s Volun- 
tary Services. She set up national head- 
quarters in New York, determined, as the 
society’s charter states, “to marshal the 
forces of American Womanhood so that, 
if the time ever came, the nation’s hands 
would not be tied when the nation’s life 
was in danger.” 

Today the marshaled forces number 
200,000, grouped in 362 units. There are 
chapters in the Canal Zone and Alaska, 
and one was set up in Manila just before 
the Japanese attack. 

The members, garbed in natty blue-wool 
uniforms with overseas caps, take little 
rest. In vehicles varying from station 


. wagons to roadsters they chauffeur Army, 


Navy, and Civilian Defense officials. They 
manipulate stirrup pumps and shovel sand 
onto test incendiary bombs, thus instruct- 





"Wide World 
Mary Anderson sees no problem 
in fitting women to war work 


ing air-raid wardens and housewives. They 
operate switchboards for local fire depart- 
ments. They scan the sky or man informa- 
tion centers for the Army’s aircraft-spotter 
service. 

But last week, as sometimes happens 
in women’s organizations, this industrious 
picture was fogged a bit by development 
of a schism. This was brought about by 
another strong-willed sportswoman, Mrs. 
Preston Davie, expert trapshooter as well 
as trouble-shooter for Republican Presi- 
dential candidates from Hoover to Willkie. 

Mrs. Davie is the lady who won fame 
in 1936 for her New York Herald Tribune 
articles supporting Landon. Her daily ad- 
monition: “Only—days left before elec- 
tion. Only—days left to save the Ameri- 
can way of life” became a Republican 
catchword. She was a factor in Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia’s January row 
with his Commissioner of Markets, Wil- 
liam Fellowes Morgan Jr. Morgan re- 
signed when the Mayor demanded that he 
fire Mrs. Davie, who was volunteer head 
of his food-conservation program. 

In her AWVS revolt, Mrs. Davie re- 
signed three jobs—as vice president of 
the national organization, as finance chair- 
man, and as director of the New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware district. Im- 
mediately four other regional executives 
followed suit. 

There were unofficial explanations that 
Mrs. Davie had proposed a reorganiza- 
tion plan which was never submitted to 
the membership. It was said further that 
Mrs. Davie was irked to find her position 
largely an honorary one. 


Trouble 


The AWVS was already smarting under 
attacks from two other official organiza- 
tions. The Civilian Defense Volunteer Of- 
fice of New York recently forced them to . 
reduce their anti-air-raid functions to 
those o!' clearinghouse and training school. 


The AWVS may enroll and train mem- 
bers for civilian defense, but members 
who so train must wear the OCD wi- 
form and submit to that body’s authority. 

The other organization squabbling with 
the AWVS, charging duplication of effort, 
is the Red Cross. Last month, after a 
jurisdictional squabble on the docks of San 
Francisco over which group should care {or 
évacués from Hawaii, the Army stepped in. 
The Red Cross was made the official driv- 
ing agency for the armed forces. 





Governor’s Lady 


Alidius Warmoldus Lambertus Tjarda 
van Starkenborgh Stachouwer is a name 
that few Americans ever saw until the Jap- 
anese descended on Java, where its owner 
had his headquarters as Governor General 
of the Netherlands Indies. Even fewer per- 
sons realize that his wife is an American, 
the former Christine Marburg of Balti- 
more. 

Now 50, the first lady of the overrun 
Dutch East Indies was educated at the 
Calvert School and at Bryn Mawr, then 
made her debut at the Bachelors’ Cotillion. 
Shortly afterward she went abroad with 
her father, who was minister to Belgium. 
There she met the Dutch diplomat and 
they were married in 1915. They went to 
Java in 1936. Their family comprises two 
daughters, one of whom, the elder, 22-year- 
old Frances Theodora, was caught in the 
Hague by the Nazi invasion of 1940 and 
is still there. The other daughter is with 
her parents. 


The Fighting MacRoberts 


Lady MacRobert, widow of Sir Alexan- 
der MacRobert, a Scottish baronet, had 
three sons. The eldest, Sir Alasdair, died 
in 1938 when his own plane crashed. Last 
year Sir Roderic and Sir Iain were both 
killed in service with the RAF. After the 
death of her last son, the American-born 
Lady MacRobert gave $100,000 to the Air 
Ministry for a Short Stirling bomber, had 
the MacRobert arms painted on the craft’s 
nose, and named it “MacRobert’s Reply.” 

Because “no mere words” could do jus- 
tice to her admiration for the Russian peo- 
ple at war, last week Lady MacRobert do- 
nated $80,000 to buy four new fighters for 
the RAF. She asked that they be used 
where they could do the Soviet the most 
good. Their names: The MacRobert Fight- 





‘er (Sir Alasdair) , The MacRobert Fighter 


(Sir Roderic) , The MacRobert Fighter (Sir 
Tain) , and The MacRobert Salute to Rus- 
sia (Lady). 
Along with her gift, Lady MacRobert 
sent a message of tribute to the Russian 
people: “I salute the indomitable heart of 
such a country and such women—mothers 
: like myself who have proudly given their 
sons.” 
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A farm, a factory, a finished engine 


—and 243 days 


DPN THIS is written Buick is now in 
regular production on airplane engines 
for Army bombers. 


They are, we are told, outstandingly good 
engines—the first one put together finished its 
‘‘sreen”” run, its ‘‘tear-down’’ inspection, 
and its ‘‘final’’ run with a perfect score. 


That is something of a record, and 
every engine that has come off the 
assembly line since is, we are also 
told, distinguished in its every part by 
workmanship and finish that are excep- 
tionally fine. 


That this is true is in no small measure due 
to the helpful and patriotic cooperation of 
Pratt & Whitney under whose license we 
build, and we wish publicly to acknowledge 
it here. 


Just 243 days sped by, from the morning the 
ceremonial spade first broke ground on the 
prairie farm that was our new factory site, 
to the night the first finished engine went to 
the Army. 


In that narrow bracket of time, new plants 
were built, old ones converted, special 
plant layouts devised, machines and tools 
designed, ordered and installed, crews 
trained, techniques perfected. 


WHEN BETTER AUZS# 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








Six months after ground was broken on one 
vast new factory, the keys were turned 
over, and into that plant alone had gone 
10,000 tons of steel, 3,000,000 bricks, 
145,000 panes of glass, more than 250 


miles of electric wires and cable. 


Twe months later productive work started, 
and today in the roaring test cells 
of that factory the great engines in 
steady procession proclaim with 
mighty voice that this vital war pro- 
ject is a producing reality. 


Meanwhile, the original production 
program was doubled, then doubled again, 
until it quadrupled the initial scuedule. 


And this is only one phase of the part 
Buick has undertaken in the nation’s war 
effort—we are driving ahead on the pro- 
duction of heavy tanks, gun mounts, shells 
and other war goods toward a volume that 
will absorb the skills and energies of 


40,000 men. 


We believe that in the swift progress we 
have so far made, our countrymen will 
discern anew the undefeatable capacity of 
America. 


We men of Buick like to look upon it, also, 
as our way of remembering Pearl Harbor. 
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Weapons Pour Out of Machines 
in a Detroit Fiercely at War 


New Plants Springing Up, 
Old Plants Rapidly Converted, 
Unemployed Are Few 





Simultaneously with the launch- 
ing of Donald M. Nelson’s produc- 
tion speedup, NEWSWEEK sent its 
business editor, Bert C. Goss, to 
Detroit to review the progress made 
by motor makers in switching over — 
to all-out arms production. The ac- 
companying story gives his impres- 
sions of a tour through the major 
plants in that region, which must 
turn out almost a fifth of the 1942 
war-goods output. 











Go to Detroit to see what war produc- 
tion means. 

Ride past the auto factories and note 
the great, costly machines that turned out 
millions of motor vehicles. Now they sit 
outside in the yards, stored for the dura- 
tion, some wrapped in brown paper, others 
protected merely by a coating of grease. In 
nearby vacant lots hundreds of brand-new 
1942 models stand locked and silent until 
Washington grinds out rationing tickets for 
their release. Uptown, in the General Mo- 
tors Building, the showroom windows are 
covered over while the display space once 
used for glistening cars is being altered for 


a defense exhibit. 


Business-as-usual in Detroit is not only 
dead; it is forgotten. 

But the speedup in war output that 
WPB Chief Donald M. Nelson called for 
last week is lustily alive in Detroit. It was 
born there much sooner than expected. 
Late in January, prophets forecast the as- 
sembly-line shutdown would make 210,000 
Michigan auto workers idle by mid-Feb- 
ruary. Yet on Feb. 21 in all industries in 
the whole state there were but 135,739 
unemployed; by March 1 the total had 
dipped to 130,579. And much of that slack 
is being taken up by the former automo- 
bile city. 

For in a 70-mile arc from downtown De- 
troit can be seen war production in all its 
stages. New plants built only days ago are 
already setting new output peaks with row 
on row of new machine tools. Among these 
are Ford’s huge factory making airplane 
engines out at River Rouge, Packard’s big 
Rolls-Royce engine plants, the great Chrys- 
ler arsenal whose three assembly lines roll 
out tanks, and near it the vast naval 
ordnance establishment operated by the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. at Center Line, 
where employment on anti-aircraft guns 
and other ordnance projects has tripled 
since Dec. 1. 

Other giants are being rushed into pro- 
duction—at Grand Blanc, where the first 
girders are just going up for the Fisher 
plant that will make all-welded tanks; near 
Center Line, where Briggs’ factory is 
about ready for the brickwork, and at 
Willow Run, where Ford has almost 








completed its incredible bomber plant. 
Breathtaking in its hugeness when the first 
full view is seen from the far end of thie 
monster airport adjoining it, the bomber 
factory appears even more enormous as thie 
visitor trudges between its two lengtliy 
assembly lines. In the vastness, even thie 
guide sometimes gets lost, and dozens of 
3- and 5-ton trucks seem like toys as they 
trundle machines, tools, and supplies into 
the building where 100,000 or more men 
and women will soon work in air-conidi- 
tioned comfort. 

Not so shiny but almost as impressive 
are the old auto and parts factories al- 
ready converted to war production, such 
as the AC spark-plug plant in Flint which 
weekly sets new output records in the ma- 
chine guns it has been mass-producing for 
more than a year. And there is ruthless ex- 
citement at the sight of derricks tearing 
conveyors and other tools from former 
body and assembly factories being readied 
for war production. 


Shortcuts 


Ask the superintendents of any of these 
plants if Nelson’s production goals will be 
met, and they will start ticking off the in- 
genious shortcuts to mass output the in- 
dustry’s engineers have devised. At Plym- 
outh, for example, it was by short cuts that 
“the world’s longest assembiy line” was re- 
placed after Jan. 31 with dozens of ma- 
chines which were producing war goods by 
March 1. By short cuts De Soto ripped a 
machine out of its tank arsenal so as to 
squeeze in three new assembly lines, then 
put the machine back into operation three 
days later. Dodge men boast that, when 
told they must wait until fall for a machine 
to make a new-type universal joint, they 
changed some old passenger-car equipment 
and were doing the job within two 





Detroit’s luxury assembly lines clear the decks for war production 














YOO-HOO, MR. FUNK! 


YOO-HOO, MR. WAGNALLS! 


Asour your dictionary, gentlemen: 


It contains the word “countless” — defined 
as “incapable of being counted.” 


Gentlemen! Shame on you! You know as 
well as we do that anything associable with 
the word “count’”’—the drops of water in 
the ocean, the stars in the sky, even the 
electrons in the universe*——is capable of 
being counted accurately, in finite numbers! 
(The fact that nobody undertakes the count- 
ing is beside the point.) 

We don’t mean to get huffy about it, of 
course. We think your dictionary’s dandy. 
It just happens we’re sensitive on the sub- 
ject of figures—because our business is the 
manufacture of Comptometer adding-calcu- 
lating machines. And granting that oceans 









and skies are outside our province, we have 
yet to hear of a business or industrial figure- 
work problem that Comptometer machines 
and Comptometer methods couldn’t solve— 


with speed, accuracy and amazing economy. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


*According to an eminent scientist, the number of 
electrons in the universe is precisely 15, 747, 724, 136,- 
275, 002, 577, 605, 653, 961, 181, 555, 468, 044, 717,- 
914, 527, 116, 709, 336, 231, 425, 076, 185, 631, 031,- 
276—no more, no less. In case you were wondering. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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“Not in here!” says Guard Harold Cook, in front of “cen- 
sored” area. Martin guards are courteous, firm, tight-lipped 
and husky—accompany visitors every step. 


Testing plastics for tensile strength. Precious aluminum has 
been replaced by plastics in some 400 parts in one type of 
plane alone. Over 1600 aviation engineers work at this plant, 
planning, testing, checking and retesting. 





‘Maneuverable as a pursuit ship” say test pilots of the fa- 
mous “B-26,” Army’s fastest bomber. These pilots note per- 
formance of each new ship—record data on Ediphone cylinders 
when they come down from “upstairs.” Army “Fly-away” pilots 
wait at Martin plant to fly each bomber to its destination. 








BEHIND THE SCENES IN A 
HUGE U. S. BOMBER PLANT 


Biggest ingredient in any bomber is not duralumin but time. And 
before a bomber rolls off the line, terrific amounts of paper work must 
precede it through laboratories, order departments and “front offices” 
... Shining example of large-corporation cohesion between production 
and office is the Glenn L. Martin Co. in Maryland, where a three- 
quarter billion-dollar backlog includes Army “B-26’s,” Navy “PBM” 
patrol bombers and “Baltimore” bombers for the R.A.F. 

Potent office tool of production here (as in almost every war in- 
dustry) is a streamlined grandchild of Thomas A. Edison’s original 
phonograph—the modern Edison Voicewriter. Used for all kinds of 
dictation and recording, Ediphones give business an estimated 100,000 
extra man-hours of work per day. 





Quiet, reserved, shy, Glenn L. Martin fills 66 lines in “Who’s Who” with a 
string of aeronautical “firsts.” Idol of air-minded youth, he has created ships 
like’*the “Mars” which would shame the imagination of a Tom Swift—has 
another twice as large already on the boards. His devout advocacy of scientific 
experimentation is a legend of the industry. Kindly and courtly, he inspires 
mingled affection, pride and awe throughout the huge plants which bear his 
name. First man ever to drop a bomb from a plane, his ships may very well 
drop the last bomb in this war. 





Hard working liaison executive Pretty Mary Claybrook complains that 
with R.A-F. fliers and officials when she speaks into an Ediphone it talks 
all day long — takes his Edi- back with a Virginia accent. (It does — 
phone home for extra night delightfully.) “Miss Claybrook is more 
work. (No “after-hours” for than a capable secretary — she is a most 
his secretary.) efficient assistant,” says her boss. 








Acres of Army “B-26” bombers. Starting as duralumin sheets, and 
small sub-assemblies, completed ships roll out the far end of this building 
finished and equipped—even to camouflage and ammunition. 


“Time-out.” Three Martin Co. secretaries find extra minutes to chat, to 
powder or to smoke. Surveys show that the average Ediphone user adds 
at least an hour a day to his or her output. Added up in “man-hours” 
this amounts to a very considerable contribution to National Defense. 
Work gets done faster — with less wear and tear —and with greater 
accuracy. 


Just part of the great Martin plant—as seen at night by pas- 
sengers on the Pennsylvania Railroad (another large Ediphone 


user). Working 7 days a week, the 3 daily shifts are so large 
they must be staggered to minimize traffic congestion. 


Martin Research Chief, Reid Gray, graciously Ediphoned the 
following note for your reporter: “Defense is measured in min- 
utes. I find that I accomplish far more in the laboratories, in the 
office and at home, by ‘talking my work away.’ Ediphones pro- 
mote corporate efficiency and reduce personal nerve strain.” 
Because military orders must come first, you may not be able 
to secure immediate delivery. Phone the Ediphone representative in 
your city to determine his supply. Or write Dept. W3, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas 

A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 

Bay Street, Toronto. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 

wishes to acknowledge, in 

the preparation of this ad- 

vertisement, the kind coop- - 
eration of: the Office of 

Public Relations, U.S. N.; 

the Bureau of Public Re- 

lations, War Dept.; execu- 

tives and employees of the 

Glenn L. Martin Co, 
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"LIFE-LINES tor 


VICTORY PRODUCTION 


TANDARD Conveyors make man- 
hours and man-power more pro- 
ductive — organize and synchronize 
the flow of production for maximum 
volume every hour of the working day. 


“Standard” Booklet Shows Conveyor 
Applications and Possibilities 


Send for Bulletin NW-3 “Conveyors by 
Standard”” — describes all types of Standard 
Conveyors for handling products, parts, units, all 
materials except bulk—contains variety of in- 
stallation pictures representing practically all 
i ies ggests type of power and gravity 
conveyor best suited to particular commodities. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
. 


as? 





Sales and Service in 
All Principal Cities 
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OVER 7,000,000 F 
PEOPLE ARE PAYING 
TAXES FOR THE 
FIRST ane THIS 














IT'S OUR 
FIRST 
YEAR TOO. 












































TO PAY TAXES FOR OUR 
COUNTRY: :-LET'S SEND 








HONEY, IT’S A PRIVILEGE ){ AND HERE IT GOES, 
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OURS IN BEFORE MARCH/6" 





DAYS \N ADVANCE! ] i'm 
TAXES TO BEAT ¥_=° 
THE AX/S / 








International 


Painless Payin’: To encourage early—and cheerful —income-taz 
payments, the Treasury Department has started issuing a series of car- 
toons. This panel, drawn by Alfred Harvey, is called “Taxes for Victory.” 





months. “Somewhere in Chrysler” a bat- 
tery of 50 old machines help turn out anti- 
aircraft guns. They were rescued from the 
company’s McKinstry storage plant where 
they had awaited the junk man. 

‘Ford engineers are proud of adopting 
castings instead of forgings for air-cooled 
plane motors. This saved much time-con- 
suming machining and scarce materials, 
including 35 pounds of steel. Another Ford 
feat was conversion of a four-spindle bor- 
ing machine for V-8 engines into a three- 
spindle machine for tank-gun mounts. 
The speedup is further evidenced at Wil- 
low Run, where each machine turns out 
parts as soon as it is installed, although 
the first Consolidated bomber won’t come 
down the assembly line for some weeks. 

At Flint, Fisher Body’s superintendent 
points out a General Motors achievement: 
production of a huge vertical boring mill in 
less than two months. The swamped ma- 
chine-tool industry probably could not 
have delivered borers before fall; Fisher 
built its own and will supply other tank 
producers as well. Working virtually by 
hand, Fisher has just completed its first 


welded tank, is using temporary tools, jigs, 
and fixtures to make more tanks, and is 
manufacturing the elaborate tools and jigs 
needed for mass production. Ordinarily, 
these three stages of production would 
come in sequence, with the “bugs” in each 
stage eliminated before work on the next 
step began. 

Across town at Buick’s big Flint works, 
the symbol of speed is soaring production 
of plane-engine parts, machined to toler- 
ances finer than those required for some 
watch parts. This goes on in a building 
used as a warehouse until three months 
ago. 

Speed yet to come is insured for GM by 
the 8,500 persons at its Technical Institute 
who are studying welding, blueprint read- 
ing, and other requirements for mass pro- 
duction. And another basic step stressed 
by GM President Charles E. Wilson is 
development of detail drawings for every 
part of each ordnance project. Always an 
essential for mass production, such draw- 
ings accelerate machining and _ simplify 
subcontracting. 

And subcontracting has played a widen- 
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ing role in the Detroit speedup. The big 
producers are not just farming out more 
work; they have gone a step farther. Each 
also makes parts of some kind for another 
large auto concern, so General Motors, for 
instance, is a subcontractor to Chrysler 
and Chrysler in turn works for General 
Motors. 

Throughout the area only shortages of 
supplies or tools or skilled labor retard 
the speedup. In every plant possible, De- 
troit is working seven days a week all 
around the clock. 





F.D.R. to Farm Bloc 


In a radio address March 9, marking the 
ninth anniversary of the New Deal farm 
program, President Roosevelt took his 
quarrel with the farm bloc to the people. 
Hitting at price-boosting measures, he 
warned: “If all prices keep on going up we 
shall have inflation of a dangerous kind 
... that would .. . hamper the drive for 
victory and inevitably plunge everyone— 
city workers and farmers alike—into ruin- 
ous deflation later on. 

“This fight against inflation . . . calls for 
cooperation and restraint on the part of 
every group.” 

At the same time the President repu- 
diated editorial charges that either farmers, 
labor, or business had benefited unfairly 
from the war-production program. The in- 
crease in the incomes of the three groups, 
he asserted, had been kept fairly well in 
balance. But he added that the “hard, try- 
ing, difficult days” ahead required that the 
nation keep its “efforts directed toward the 
only thing that matters...winning the war.” 





Vitamins at Work 


Makers of vitamin pills have lately 
found a new mass market among industrial 
concerns. Handed out to company em- 
ployes, the tablets are supposed to step 
up efficiency and cut down absences. One 
pioneer in the field, the United States 
Vitamin Corp., supplies some 15,000 work- 
ers in 30 firms. Employers often pay part 
of the cost (4 cents per man for a tablet 
a day), but USV thinks employes are 
more conscientious about swallowing the 
nills when they have to swallow most of 
the cost as well. 

Since last June another concern, Vital 
Foods Corp., of Chicago, has sold its Vita- 
might capsules to more than 100 firms, 
neluding Pure Oil, Westinghouse, and 
du Pont. Vital Foods’ two capsules—a 
red one containing vitamins and a black 
one filled with minerals—are made for it 
by Gelatin Products, Inc., of Detroit: 
Here the contracting company usually 
bears the whole expense: 31% cents a day 
per man. 

Among other concerns in the business, 
the R. J. Strasenburgh Co., Rochester, 
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FIGURES 
BEFORE RIVETS 


It takes figuring to equip fighting men... 
to keep supplies rolling to the front. Quick, 
accurate figuring narrows the time gap be- 
tween plan and production, when minutes 
hold history in the balance. 

There are Victor models for every type 
of business and industry — “straight” port- 
able adders in two capacities, in either 
10-key or full keyboard, as low as $59.50; 
dual-duty portables like the one above, 
that add and subtract. Also electrics, famed 
for speed and economy. 

Call the Victor representative listed in 
your telephone book for a free demonstra- 
tion and practical help on your office 
speed-up problems. Or write for details to 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. NW-3, 
3900 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago. 


ye victor FoR victory y+ 


Victor is also manufacturing vitally needed, pre- 
cisely machined war instruments—in ever-in- 
creasing volume. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 
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Vitamin Boom: From gelatin vats to rotary die... 


N. Y., supplies about 25 industrial com- 
panies with its multiple A-B-D-G tablets 
or with single-vitamin concentrates. 
Now promoting the idea on the West 
Coast is William T. Thompson, a chemist 
and enthusiastic horseman who even calls 
his mounts B-1 and B-2. His Hollywood 
factory, formerly a Walt Disney studio, 
can turn out 2,500,000 tablets per eight- 
hour shift. Last week he reported that his 
firm, the Wm. T. Thompson Co., has sold 
a Vitamins-for-Victory plan of three tab- 
lets a day for 3 cents to half a dozen con- 
cerns, including Northrop Aircraft, Vultee 
Aircraft, and North American Aviation. 
As yet, industrial vitamins are a some- 
what specialized enterprise, not widely 
participated in by old-line drug houses, 
like Squibb, Parke-Davis, etc., which make 
a general line of pharmaceuticals in addi- 
tion to vitamins. They’d rather sell their 
vitamins through their regular customers, 
the retail druggists. Moreover, the entire 
subject is highly controversial, as evi- 
denced by the recent report of the nutri- 
tion and industrial health councils of the 
American Medical Association. This con- 


_demned the mass, indiscriminate adminis- 


tration of vitamins to industrial employes 
as “irrational” and “uneconomical,” and 
advocated a good diet instead. 





Gone With the Fl 


The El trains clattered by overhead. 
In the shadows below small groups of 
dreary, weary-looking men and women 
stood silent, reading grimy little notices 
tacked to black-painted boards beside each 
dingy doorway. “Wanted—waiters, cooks, 
truck drivers, machinists, day laborers 
... This was Sixth Avenue, home of 
New York’s cheaper employment agencies. 

In 1938, the El was torn down, but the 
agencies remained, stepchildren of the 





~~ Wide World photos 
... to vitamin pellets of pep 


placement profession that couldn’t get 
better quarters because building owners 
objected to their shabby clientele. Up 
rickety stairs, the job hunters still climbed 
to damp, unheated offices in ramshackle 
buildings from 23rd Street to skyscraping 
Rockefeller Center in the 50s—so long a 
stretch that there was time to visit per- 
haps only three or four a day. 

But a few years ago some of the more 
farsighted of these employment bureaus 
persuaded a group of businessmen to form 
a corporation, lease property, and con- 
struct a building particularly adapted to 
their needs. That dream comes true next 
week with the opening of the Employment 
Center Building. 

On Warren Street, far downtown from 
the old Sixth Avenue offices, the six-story 
brick building is within two blocks of all 
main transportation lines, has space for 
74 offices, and will be devoted exclusively 
to licensed employment agencies. The 
thousands of would-be laborers brought 
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there daily by cooperative newspaper ads 
will ride to the top floor in elevators run 
by uniformed operators. And as the unem- 
ployed pass down the corridor they will 
find a glamorized trace of Sixth Avenue— 
each office will post its job openings in il- 
luminated showcases outside its door. 





New Consumer Cuts 


Supply problems put more stoppers on 
consumption last week. The long-heralded 
style restrictions on men’s clothing were 
promulgated, effective March 30. They 
outlawed manufacture of trousers with 
cuffs or pleats, two-pants suits, and vests 
with double-breasted jackets. Overcoats 
will be shorter and beltless, while full- 
dress and cutaway coats were banned en- 
tirely . . . Installation of dial-telephone ex- 
changes and of extension phones in private 
homes was forbidden, and the WPB called 
for more “party lines” to save needed ma- 
terials . . . With the typewriter industry 
being converted to war production, WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson prohibited fur- 
ther sale or rental of new or used typewrit- 
ers, pending a rationing plan for stocks on 
hand .. . The WPB formally ordered the 
discontinuance of radio and phonograph 
production for civilian use after April 22, 


although replacement parts for existing sets — 


may continue to be made .. . President 
Roosevelt urged government employes as 
well as the general public to conserve elec- 
tricity in order to make energy available 
for war industries . . . To save power and 
salvage scarce materials Wrigley Gum be- 
gan dismantling the block-long, ten-story- 
high Wrigley electric sign on Times Square, 
New York. 





Rubber Checks 


Government publicity men said to ex- 
pect “a big story.” So 50-odd Washington 
reporters crowded around four press tables 
the morning of March 5 when Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson strode in with 
an armful of charts to testify before the 
Senate defense investigating committee on 
the rubber situation. The press gallery 
wasn’t disappointed. 

The rationing chief warned bluntly that 
(1) passenger-car owners will probably 
have to get along for the next three years 
without “a single pound of crude rubber 
for new tires or for recapping”; (2) the 
government may have to requisition the 
tires from private cars to keep essential 
vehicles running; (3) taxicabs and general 
utility trucks have “very little prospect of 
getting any more tires”; and (4) even after 
cutting military and civilian consumption 
25 per cent below previously estimated 
minimum requirements, the United Na- 
tions’ rubber stocks will approach the van- 
ishing point by the end of 1944. 

(Continued on Page 57) 

















Berorz the huge new Flying Fortresses, medium bombers and 
bullet-swift pursuit ships of our growing Air Force can be used 
to full advantage, they must have broad and level landing fields. 


Those fields are being built today. Out of raw desert, forest and 
farmland, long runways are emerging swiftly. By the time the 
new planes and their pilots are ready, bases by the hundred will 
be waiting for them. 

How is this tremendous task being accomplished? By the same 
tough “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Engines and Motor Graders 
that have given America so many other advantages worth fighting 
for. In less than two years these brawny machines have done an 
unprecedented earth-moving job. Leveling hills and filling valleys, 
hauling giant scrapers and wagons, they have shifted countless 
millions of tons of dirt and rock to build highways, military and 
naval bases, air fields, industrial plants and shipyards. 


The power, versatility and rugged stamina of “Caterpillar” 
Diesel equipment are vital factors in the nation’s present effort. 
And they will be ready to play a mighty part in building a new 
and better world when the war is won. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR! WORK « FIGHT « BUY DEFENSE BONDS! 





CATERPILLAR ZDésé 


ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS °* TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS © ROAD MACHINERY 




















Patapar 
SHIELDS 
your food 


Today food protection has a vital mean- 
ing. Patapar Vegetable Parchment is 
enlisted in this cause. With its distinc- 
tive qualities Patapar can solve prob- 
lems where food values are at stake. 
Problems of moisture, grease, elusive 
flavors, freezing, boiling. 





eS . In contact with oils and 
moisture in fish Patapar 
stays firm, unhurt. 





Protecting the flavor and 
quality of butter is one of 
Patapar’s best-known jobs. 





Patapar stands up under 
extreme low temperatures. 
And, being. insoluble, does 
not lose strength from ef- 
fects of moisture and frost. 


INSOLUBLE, GREASE-RESISTING, 
ODORLESS, TASTELESS, BOIL- 
PROOF—these are the qualities that 
have enabled Patapar to solve so many 
problems. 


% Today food and defense needs are 
temporarily taking our 
capacity output. Never- 
theless, with an eye to the 
future, now is a good 
time to get in touch with 
us to consider what 
Patapar can do for you. 
In writing, be sure to give 
us an accurate idea of 
your problem. 


Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


bes Parchment Paper Company 
Ivania 


"Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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F itemise of the New Tax Program 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Betas of the Treasury Morgen- thereby increase the supply of goods on 











thau, in presenting the new Treasury 
tax program to the Ways and Means 
Committee, said: “Our task is more 
than the raising of a huge amount of 
new revenue. It is to make the tax 
program an instrumgnt of victory ... 
This means, first, that the new Revenue 
Act must help check inflation, for noth- 
ing in the economic field can interfere 
with the war effort as much as an un- 
controlled rise in prices.” 

No one has ever stated the tax 
problem facing us more simply and 
more correctly. But the Secretary’s 
recommendations on taxes have no 
more relation to what must be done 
if this ideal is to be realized than 
night has to day. In fact anyone de- 
liberately setting out to write a bill 
which would be the exact opposite of 
what the Secretary said was needed, 
could scarcely do better than adopt 
the Treasury’s proposals. This is strong 
condemnation, but just consider the 
following three basic facts concerning 
the Treasury’s present program for rais- 
ing new taxes. 


1—It leaves some 50 per cent of the 
total national income untouched, except 
for the relatively insignificant changes 
in excise taxes on soft drinks, candy, 
tobacco, etc. According to the best 
estimates, well over 50 per cent of our 
national income goes to those who re- 
ceive less than $2,500 a year. Much was 
made by the Secretary and in the press 
of how much the proposed levies will 
increase the burden on these low-income 
groups. Actually, the proposed program 
would do nothing of the kind. The head 
of the ordinary family—father, mother, 
and two children—who makes up to $50 
a week would continue to go scot free. 
His exemption would be $2,300 and the 
ether $200 would be easily covered by 
his contributions to charity, etc. The 
truth of the matter is, therefore, that 
except for the little which may be col- 
lected from the unmarried, these new 
levies would not touch that more than 
one-half of our national income 
which is received by those who get $50 
a week or less. 


2—The proposed program will not 
aid in the prevention of inflation. The 
way to prevent inflation through taxa- 
tion is, on the one side, to make it 
desirable for those with savings to in- 
vest them in productive enterprises and 


the market, and on the other side, to 
impose levies which will cut down the 
demand for goods—that is, tax away 
purchasing power that otherwise would 
be spent for consumption. The pro- 
posed Treasury program is just the 
reverse of this. Fundamentally it is a 
program designed to tax potential sav- 
ings, thereby hindering an expansion of 
production, while at the same time 
permitting the volume of purchasing 
power in the hands of those who will 
spend it for consumption to go on in- 
creasing under the impact of the war 
prosperity. 


38—Under this program the business 
units which would be hardest hit are 
those which economically are benefiting 
least from war prosperity. If a firm has 
war orders and an expanding volume of 
business it will have to pay an increased 
tax, but it will be an increased tax out 
of a larger volume of profits. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that in spite of the 
increased levies it may end up with 
larger net profits than at present. In 
the case of a firm which does not have 
war orders, in contrast, the increased 
tax payments have to come out of a 
volume of earnings which is not in- 
creasing, and may well, because of high- 
er costs, be decreasing. This does not 
mean, of course, that companies which 
do not have war orders should not 
pay higher taxes than at present. But 
certainly it makes little sense to throw 
a load on them which is disproportion- 
ate to that carried by those whose 
profits are going up as a result of war 
prosperity. 


What is the alternative to such a 
tax program as that recommended by 
the Treasury? Obviously it is either a 
sales tax, a withholding tax without ex- 
emptions, or a combination of the two. 
Only by the use of one or the other, or 
both, of these can we get the amount 
of revenue we must have if we are to 
prevent inflation. Business and the up- 
per 10 per cent-should be taxed higher 
than at present, but that alone is not 
enough. We must stop playing politics 
and cut deeper into the income scale. 
This can be done effectively only by a 
sales tax or a withholding tax. Only by 
using one or the other, or both, can we 
“make the tax program an instrument 
of victory.” 
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(Continued from Page 55) 

{n contrast with recent reassuring state- 
ments from Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, Henderson asserted that “it will al- 
most require a miracle” to produce the 
30,000 tons of synthetic rubber scheduled 
for 1943 and the 600,000-ton goal of 1944, 
and “if the miracle doesn’t occur . . . our 
situation will be immeasurably worse.” 
But in a brief flash of optimism he said 
American ingenuity “will produce some- 
thing that will run even if it bumps and 
disturbs the peace at night. The native 
urge to go from one place to another sit- 
ting down, as Bill Knudsen says, is not go- 
ing to be licked.” 

Coincidental with Henderson’s | testi- 
mony, another Senate committee, investi- 
gating the status of small business, heard 
Howard N. Hawkes, general sales manager 
of the United States Rubber Co., predict 
that the tire ban would take 1,000,000 au- 
tomobiles ‘off the highways by July 1 





Copper Blast 


House Group Accuses REA 
of Wasting Vital Materials 


In Washington the gossip goes 


—that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 


tration is hoarding vital copper. 

—that gas-mask production at a major 
arsenal has had to stop for lack of copper, 
yet the REA is stringing power lines 
through desolate farm areas. 

—that the Navy couldn’t get two special 
generators .to charge submarine batteries 
at a Puerto Rico base because the REA 
wanted them for a Wisconsin dairy co- 
operative. 

These rumors were supplanted by open 
charges last week when the House Military 
Affairs Committee released a report accus- 
ing the REA of “using and wasting vast 
quantities of copper and other critical ma- 
terials.” 

“If there is no other way to curb the con- 
duct of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in its wastage .. . than to repeat- 
edly bring it to the attention of the public 
until it is aroused . . . then this committee 
will do just that,” wrote the majority of 
seventeen. They recommended a nation- 
wile investigation of all power projects and 
discontinuance of two public ones. For 
they found that a proposed transmission 
line from Pensacola Dam, Okla., to a new 
government aluminum plant at Lake Cath- 
erine, Ark., duplicated existing facilities 
and would waste 750,000 pounds of copper. 
And a contemplated 969 miles of power 
lines in Texas linking the Brazos River 
Transmission Electric Cooperative and the 
Farmers Electric Generating Cooperative 
would squander 5,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per and other valuable materials and 
equipment. 

The majority criticized WPB Chief Don- 








FOR PULLING TOGETHER, doing the job 
the American way, every Roebling em- 
ployee received an “E” button. In the 
group at right six employees with a com- 
bined service record of 256 years receive 
the “E” from a Naval officer. 
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7000 VOICES SPOKE in the person 
of William A. Anderson, president 
of Roebling, who received the flag 
of the Bureau of Ordnance and 
Navy “E” Pennant on behalf of more 
than 7000 Roebling employees 
January 22, 1942. The reward was 
made for excellence in production 
for the war effort. 
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AN ENEMY BOMB fragment is swallowed by 
the Roebling open hearth furnaces, from 
the hand of a Naval officer . . . to be 
made into steel for the Navy, and re- 
turned with interest to those who men- 
ace American liberty. 


WIRE GOES TO SEA in hundreds of forms, 
many of them Naval secrets, of course. 
But among those we can tell you about 
is this stout wire rope sling, used to hoist 
seaplanes back aboard their“‘mother ships.” 


“SHOW YOUR COLORS!” Proudly, JohnC. 
Mundt, Roebling employee with a 50- 
year service record, breaks out the two 
Naval award flags over the Roebling 
plants. Beneath him, the 
rumble of machinery con- 
tinues unbroken, pro- 
ducing for American de- 
fense at breakneck speed. 
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THE NOKABOUT— America’s 
famous lightweight hat, with 
cut-edge brim and stylish nar- 
row band. It’s as comfortable 
as it is smart—and that’s say- 
ing a lot! In new Mallory 
Spring tones. And Pliafelt- 


processed, of course! $6.50 
MALLORY HATS FROM $5 to $10 








Now —a great new felt- PLIAFELT! 
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. soothe the brow... 


—if it’s a new Mallory Pliafelt. ’Cause if it és, 
yet is as shape-retaining as the sturdy models! _-~ 


then all you need do is to stroke it back to its 
original shape—and it’s as smart as new. Thanks 
to Mallory’s great new Pliafelt process that 


HOLD ONTO YOUR HAT, BOY! But even if it 
does get out of hand and under foot, don’t worry 


makes felt “come alive’’.. 


Ke. 
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ald Nelson for approving the Arkansas 
project over objections of the Arkansas 
Department of Utilities and the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. They rapped John 
Lord O’Brian, WPB counsel, for the Texas 
project, OK’ed in alleged violation of a 
SPAB order of Dec. 5 forbidding continua- 
tion of power programs then less than 40 
per cent complete. 

The minority countered the committee 
had been subjected to “a lot of wild and 
careless statements by the power trust,” 
that there was danger of power shortages 
in the Southwest, and that no testimony 
had been taken from Nelson, the Federal 
Power Commission, or the REA itself. 

The REA made no comment. But in a 
press conference on March 6 President 
Roosevelt hinted that both sides of the 
story hadn’t yet been told. 





Powder Horn to Alloy 


The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
of High Bridge, N.J., is the outgrowth of 
a primitive ironworks established in 1742. 
In its 200 years it helped arm colonists 
for skirmishes with the Indians, furnished 
cannon balls for George Washington, and 
has been a government contractor in every 
war this country has ever fought. 

During most of its span the company 
has been operated by one family. In 1769 
a young Irish immigrant named Robert 
Taylor became manager, and 34 years 
later principal owner. His son, grandson, 
great-grandson, and great-great-grandson 
successively headed the firm until the 
death of Knox Taylor broke the direct 
line in 1922. 

The next president was Percival Chrystie, 
a cousin of Knox Taylor, who was succeeded 
in 1929 by a complete outsider, George R. 





Hanks. A onetime Princeton baseball stir, 
Hanks got his first job at High Bridge in 
1915 largely because Taylor thought ie 
would be an asset to the company ball 
team. 

Progressive as well as venerable, Taylor- 
Wharton made industrial history 50 years 
ago when it acquired from British interests 
the rights to manufacture manganese stcel 
and poured the first alloy-steel casting 
made on these shores. Containing up to 
14 per cent manganese, compared with 
about .7 per cent for ordinary steels, 
manganese steel is exceptionally resistant 
to abrasion under heavy pounding. It is 
widely used for switches and other vulner- 
able sections of railroad track and for min- 
ing, quarrying, and dredging machinery. 
Besides this specialty, Taylor-Wharton 
more recently has branched out into new 
products like a highly magnetic nickel- 
aluminum-cobalt alloy and a _seamless- 
steel cylinder for compressed gases. 

While the war has destroyed the im- 
portant market comprised of British and 
Netherlands Indies producers of tin and 
other ores, orders for items like shell 
forgings and tank parts have more than 
filled the gap. Last week, at the annual 
meeting held in the High Bridge office—a 
structure so old that no one knows when it 
was built—Hanks reported that 1941 sales 
of $6,689,637 were 50 per cent ahead of 
1940 and still soaring. 





Week in Business 


Scrap Drive: The International Har- 
vester Co. reported that its campaign to 
collect old metal from farms ‘had gotten 
off to a good start. St. Peters, Mo., schools 
were closed half a day for the opening of 
the drive; farm trucks and wagons laden 


Trucks and wagons in St. Peters, Mo., join the scrap-drive caravan 
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with 45 or 50 tons of scrap drove up in 
purade formation to the local Harvester 
dealer who collected the stuff. Besides the 
patriotic motive, farmers have found real 
profit in turning in their old metal. One 
in Indiana, for example, was paid $48 
for 7,000 pounds of scrap he found on his 
property. 


War Finances: Warned by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau that within a 
month the government would run out of 
cash unless it could borrow beyond the 
current $65,000,000,000 statutory limit on 
the national debt, the Ways and Means 
Committee rushed to the House a bill rais- 
ing the ceiling to $125,000,000,000. Mor- 
genthau said the big figures “should fright- 
en no one but our enemies” . . . President 
Roosevelt signed the new $32,762,737,900 
war bill, largest appropriation in the 
country’s history. 


FrreEND IN NeEeEpD: Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
chairman of General Motors, wrote the 
company’s automobile dealers assuring 
help “in every way that is practical” to 
these orphans of the war-production pro- 
gram. He promised that for two years 
after auto production is resumed GM will 
give priorities on shipments to retailers 
who stay open for the duration. For deal- 
ers who decide to liquidate now under 
mutually agreeable conditions, he said, the 
company may assume part of the loss on 
leasehold obligations. GM also will repur- 
chase from its dealers any unwanted new 
cars now frozen and awaiting rationing. 


TurnaBout: The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. won the verdict in a $10,000 
libel suit brought against it by Morris H. 
Siegel, its onetime agent, bitter critic, and 
New York “insurance counselor” frequent- 
ly heard on the air. Admitting that in 
a letter to a policyholder one of its branch 
managers had referred to Siegel and other 
counselors as “‘swindlers,” the Met claimed 
truth as its defense. Company attorneys 
contended that Siegel had made fraudulent 
statements in obtaining his job as agent, 
that he had been fired for fraud in money 
transactions, and that in his later practice 
as counselor he charged clients for serv- 
ices they could get for nothing from the 
insurance companies. Following the jury’s 
decision, reached in fifteen minutes, the 
judges turned the trial minutes over to the 
New York District Attorney for possible 
action. 


Business Notes: The Pullman Co. 
completed plans for the christening in 
Chicago on March 10 of a new Pullman 
car named “Wake Island,” in honor of the 
Marine defenders of that outpost .. . 
Def ying the current wave of retrenchment 
in advertising, Duane Jones stepped out 
of his vice presidency and partnership in 
Maxon, Inc., to form his own agency, the 
Duane Jones Co., which will specialize in 
merchandising package products costing 
not more than $1. 





Mr. Rand believes four heads 


are better than one! 





MOST PEOPLE THINK OF JIM RAND as the man who introduced the multiple-head 
electric shaver . . . and it’s true that the new Remington “Foursome” has revo- 
lutionized shaving ideas. But Mr. Rand’s contribution to American welfare has 


gone far beyond cutting down America’s shaving time. As a servant of industry... 





REMINGTON RAND HAS HELPED SPEED UP THE “PAPER-WORK” so vital to every 
wartime activity. It offers business a complete line of tools, from typewriters and 
calculating machines to sabotage-proof filing cabinets. In addition, it has turned 
over many of its facilities to the manufacture of actual war weapons. Like other 
leading industries, Remington Rand is a customer of The Marine Trust Company. .. 





EEE, 


“THE MARINE’S AFFILIATED BANKING OFFICES in 38 New York State communities,” 
Mr. Rand comments, “more than match our own set-up of 22 New York State 


locations.” Through these other Marine Midland Banks, the Marine offers more 


service than any other bank to companies doing business in New York State. 


|.MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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The Waterlogged Shark of the Argentine 
Swims Down the Parana in Annual Marathon 


The Shark of Quilla Creek has been at 
it again lately, and the: good people of 
Buenos Aires have developed eyestrain 
watching for him through telescopes and 
binoculars. So far they have not viewed 
The Shark, but hunting him is a _hot- 
weather diversion and the weather in 
Buenos Aires this season has been even 
hotter than usual. : 

The Shark’s activities are hardly sinis- 
ter, since his most nefarious occupation is 
working in a drugstore in Santa Fé, a city 
of 140,000 located 350 miles up the Parana 
River from the Argentine capital. His real 
name is Pedro Candioti, and Candiotis are 
as common in Santa Fé as Smiths are in 
the average American city. But The Shark 
is no ordinary Candioti. He is easily the 
most persistent, and by many standards 
the greatest marathon swimmer in the 
world. 

Born in 1894, The Shark. soon began 
splashing about in the swift waters of 
Quilla Creek near Santa Fé along with 
other young Santafecinos. At 15, he began 
competing in nearby swimming meets and 
after nine years of competition he won the 
Argentine national championship at 1,000 


meters. But in 1922 he heard that people ~ 


were claiming endurance records in swim- 
ming. “Eso es cosa facil!” (“Easy stuff!”) , 
quoth The Shark, and just twenty years 
ago March 4 he embarked on a great en- 


durance career by dunking himself for ° 


13 hours 4 minutes. 
From that day to this, Candioti has kept 
himself damp for a good part of the time. 





And in pursuit of an innocent pastime he 
calls “uniting cities by water,” he has far 
surpassed his first attempt at a record. In 
February of 1939, for example, he spent 
100 hours 33 minutes in the Parana’s 
downstream uniting San Javier and Santa 
Fé, a distance of 245 miles. That was his 
longest stretch in standpoint of time; his 
longest distance, accomplished in 66 hours, 
was the 250-mile pull from Goya to Santa 
Fé. 

In the mid-1920s, when Gertrude Ederle 
was carrying on what almost amounted to 
regular service across the English Channel, 
the shuttle bug also bit Candioti. On one 
25-mile crosscurrent jaunt across the Plata 
Estuary he almost drowned as a storm hit 
him 8 miles away from Buenos Aires, his 
objective. Ncccuers found him unconscious 
but clinging to a buoy with a grip like that 
of an affectionate octopus. 

After a similar experience in the same 
turbulent waters, The Shark sensibly con- 
cluded that swimming with the current 
was easier and returned to downstream 
work. In late years he has made an annual 
ceremony of trying the 255 miles between 
Rosario and Buenos Aires, usually in Feb- 
guary or March. Training, which consists 
chiefly of one 23-hour swim per month, be- 
gins in September. — 

When the great day arrives, The Shark 
greases his dark, muscular 185-pound car- 
cass, dons bathing cap and goggles, and 
flops into the Parana. Downstream with 
him goes a small river launch, the Fran- 
cisco Chimizzo, carrying a doctor, attend- 


: 
International 


Widener windup: The Rhymer, Best Seller, Olympus, Our Boots 


ants, and a cheering section of friends, 
Constant bulletins on his progress are 
broadcast by a small radio transmitier 
aboard the Chimizzo; the news is picked up 
and rebroadcast by regular radio stations, 
Newspapers get out extras carrying the 
tidal tidings. On his triumphal way down 
the river, The Shark occasionally waves a 
fin at the applauding throngs in the river 
towns. 

This year, just to prove to himself and 
the public that 47 is the prime of life for a 
long-distance swimmer. Candioti stayed 
two battles with the river—both over his 
well-traveled route from Rosario to Buenos 
Aires. In the first fray, which began Feb, 
10, he had made only 35 miles in 19 hours 
when a raging tropical storm tore up the 
river and forced him out. 

Undaunted, he rested a couple of weeks 
and began another attempt on Feb. 26. 
Day and night he kept plugging away, 
while all Argentina cheered. Finally, on 
March 1 they dragged the tired hero out 
of the water at San Isidro, 10 miles short 
of his mark, after 73 hours 40 minutes in 
the Parana. But this time it was neither 
wind nor water that had conquered him: 
twice the aging Shark had quietly dropped 
off to sleep, submerged and had had to be 
pulled from the Parana. 





Poetry on Hoofs 


Few meetings in the records of racing 
have been stranger than the one that 
wound up March 7 at Hialeah Park. The 
“bet the favorite” boys took an awesome 
drubbing, for form upsets were the rule 
rather than the exception. Bad weather 
and some weird disqualifications by the 
officials produced added squawks. 

Then about halfway through the 46- 
day meeting someone pointed out that, 
because of a hard strip along the inside 
of the track, horses with inside-post posi- 
tions were winning with astounding fre- 
quency. So nearly everybody began bet- 
ting on the inside-post positions, which 
was a fine idea except that the fickle nags 
on the inside promptly began losing. Even 
in the Widener Handicap, the season’s 
finale and top event of the nation’s winter 
racing, the Hialeah hoodoo anti-form held. 

The tale of this year’s Widener really 
had its beginnings two years ago in the 
Greentree Stables of Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney, when a two-year-old colt named The 
Rhymer fell so seriously ill that he was 
ordered destroyed. Mrs. Whitney herself 
countermanded the order, and a_ blood 
transfusion, a rare expedient for an ailing 
race horse, saved the baby thoroughbre«’s 
life. The Rhymer started campaigning but 
turned out to be just another fair-‘o- 
middlin’ race horse. In the Widener last 
Saturday, against the cream of the coun- 
try’s crop, he was figured to have about 
as much chance of winning as the flamin- 
gos stalking around the infield. Apparently 
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IME wAs when we could urge this boy, 
b pee thousands like him, to use our type- 
writers and fit himself for a better job. But 
he’s not buying typewriters today. He’s got 
a bigger job... the biggest job a man can 
have. And well he knows how our hopes 
and prayers march with him. 

So this advertisement is not to him, but to 
millions of stay-at-homes . . . and perhaps 
it is not even an advertisement. Maybe our 
typewriters can help you with your daily 
work; whether they can or not, the point 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


He’s got a bigger job now... 





is that we all have that daily work to do. Be- 
side the job given to these boys of ours, our 


jobs seem small and dull... but never in our 
country’s history have they meant so much. 

Some millions of us are helping directly, in 
mines and fields and shops. The rest of us 
can only do each day’s task as it lies before 
us... do it the best we can...and then find 
more to do. Our part is to keep things going 
at home for these boys of ours. And no hand 
is fast enough, no day long enough, to do 
all that we want to do. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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his only asset in such fast company was 
post position No. 1, and only the most 
hardened optimists still clung to that 
method of betting. 

When the huge field of seventeen got 
off, The Rhymer broke fourth and quick- 
ly faded back to thirteenth at the half- 
mile mark in the mile-and-a-quarter dis- 
tance. At the stretch he was sixth, with 
Olympus, Best Seller, Alsab, Attention, 
and the redoubtable Mioland ahead of 
him in that order. Then Jockey Eddie 
Arcaro called on The Rhymer, and the 
result was sheer poetry. Arcaro found the 
openings and the four-year-old threaded 
through them to beat Best Seller by a 
head, with Olympus third by half a length. 

In winning the Widener, The Rhymer 
richly repaid his mistress for saving his 
life: into her lap showered a purse of 
$53,950. To bettors brash enough to back 
him he paid a winsome winning price of 
$32.80 for $2. 





Sport Squibs 

Boxine: The lightweight champion was 
a 9-5 underdog as he clambered into the 
Madison Square Garden ring March 6 to 
face the chocolate-colored Bob Montgom- 
ery of Philadelphia in a twelve-round over- 
the-weight contest. But Sammy Angott 
fought a heady fight if a dull one by rush- 
ing the Negro off his feet, banging him 
about his hard skull, and never letting him 
get set for a telling blow. Results: a deci- 
sion for Angott, a triumph for the short- 
enders, and a broken thumb for the victor. 


Track: Topping Fordham by 1 1/5 
points, the Penn State track team ran off 
with the IC 4-A championship in Madi- 
son Square Garden March 7 with a total 
score of 21 7/10. However, New Hamp- 
shire produced the outstanding star of the 
evening: Richmond Morcom, who can 
jump great distances in any direction with 
or without pole. By winning the high jump 
and the pole vault and placing second in 
the broad jump the astounding Morcom, 
who does his leaping with one shoe off and 
one shoe on, amassed 14 points by himself 
for a new meet record. Leslie MacMitchell 
of N.Y.U. (Newsweek, March 9) took 


... built his steam-age fortune with iron horses and boats 


the mile in the slow time (for him) of 
4:13.7 . . . In Chicago the same night, 
Ohio State University won its first Big 
Ten track championship with 37 points— 
a margin of nine over the second-placers 
from Illinois. 
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The Relentless Commodore 


A tale of the furious purpose that helped 
build America is inscribed in Wheaton J. 
Lane’s “Commodore Vanderbilt: An Epic 
of the Steam Age.” Well-deserved winner 
of the first Knopf Fellowship in Biography, 
a $1,200 award, the book deals more with 
Vanderbilt’s business career than with his 
own salty self. Yet its pages reflect the un- 
ceasing energy that propelled him through 
a long and violent life. 

In 1800, as a boy of 6, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt all but foundered a horse in a race with 
a Negro slave. Able to do a man’s work a 
few years later, by the time he was 17 he 
had bought a “periauger”—a two-masted, 
flat-bottomed boat—which he plied as a 
ferry between his native Staten Island and 
Manhattan and with which he laid the 





Commodore Vanderbilt .. . 


groundwork of his success. In this enter. 
prise he turned over to his parents all he 
earned during the whole day and half the 
night. The remainder, half a night’s take, 
was his own. Under such filial peonage he 
contributed $1,000 a year to the family 
coffers and in two years saved enough to 
buy an interest in two additional boats. 

Sleeping when he found time, eating 
when he could snatch a bite, the original 
Vanderbilt still managed to marry, sire a 
large family, help his wife operate a tavern, 
build a reputation as the smartest boatman 
on the bay, and wind up his first seven 
years’ business with $15,000 capital—all 
earned by his own hands. 

His pitiless urge carried him from sail- 
boats to steam, from steamboats to rail- 
roads, from New York’s coastal waters to 
Nicaragua and back. With it he built the 
New York Central; and it enabled him— 
in his 70s and 80s—to continue pioneer- 
ing in transportation and to add the final 
greenbacks to the nation’s largest fortune 
at that time. 

Despite his elasticity in business, the 
Commodore himself changed little. All but 
illiterate, in his later years he mourned his 
lack of education yet never learned to spell 
except phonetically—“according to com- 
mon sense.” To a photographer who once 
tried to “pretty up” his portrait, he said: 
“Here, don’t you rub out the wrinkles and 
paint me up that way. I ain’t particularly 
pretty, as I know of, but I’m damned if I'll 
travel in disguise.” (ComMoODORE VANDER- 
BILT. By Wheaton J. Lane. 357 pages. Illus- 
trations, notes, index. Knopf, New York. 
$3.75.) 





Epoch of a Century 


With “The New Day” Jules Romains 
adds Volume 10 and Books XIX and XX 
to his apparently endless “Men of Good 
Will”—the novelized saga of “the life of 
the twentieth century, our own life as 
modern men.” Jallez and Jerphanion are 
still the two central characters, and to un- 
derstand the complexities of the major 
and minor personalities who touch their 
lives still requires a dramatis personae 
and an overall index of characters—un- 


“Commodore Vanderbilt; An Epic of the Steam Age” 
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American industry is busy today spiking 
the guns of the foes of freedom. 


And in that job you can count the 
American railroads right up toward the 
head of the list. 


They’re hauling more tons more miles 
per day than ever before. 


They’re making every piece of equip- 
ment do more work than ever before — 
and are pouring earnings back into more 






/ UNITED 
FOR 
VICTORY 





ASSOCIATION OF 


SPIRING THEIR GUNS! 





equipment to do their job even better. 


That’s why we say, one of the biggest 
spikes in the Axis’ guns will be a rail- 
road spike. 


They started this “war of movement”— 
and now they’re going to find out what 
movement really means in the U. S. A. 
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ane Good packing, secure loading and careful 


§ handling will conserve time, materials, 
PERFECT money, and will help win the war. We can’t 
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less careful attention has been given each 


of the nine preceding volumes. 


“The New Day” brings Romains’ nar- 


rative to 1922 and the restless frustration 
of postwar Paris. The first book of the vol- 
ume, “Promise of Dawn,” is full of the 
coming of Communistic thought. Jerpha- 
nion, caught by it, resolves to go to Russia 
because “for all the mistakes they have 
committed, for all the inevitable fum- 
bling, they have presented us with the 
spectacle of a new world in process of 
birth, of a world that is to be the world of 
all of us tomorrow.” 

In the volume’s second book, “The 
World Is Your Adventure,” Jerphanion 
and Jallez go to the world of tomorrow— 
which, unfortunately, they find still very 
much afflicted with the ills of today. Cor- 
ruption and sordidness are everywhere, 
but in the telling of it the author’s X-ray 
eye, so penetrating in his own France, loses 
sharp focus in a blur of generalities. The 
book ends, as have the others, with much 
unfinished business left on the agenda of 
our time. (THe New Day. By Jules 
Romains. 554 pages. Knopf, New York. 


$3.) 
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Joseph in Conflict, Vol. III 


“For all your philosophy and art, at 
bottom you’re an adventurer,” the emper- 
or’s wife archly told Flavius Josephus. Jo- 
seph was dismayed. The protagonist of 
“Josephus and the Emperor,” final volume 
of Lion Feuchtwanger’s biographical tril- 
ogy of the man who was both Jewish his- 
torian and Roman knight, expected peace 
and reasonableness in himself now that he 
was 50. They would help him achieve his 
lifelong purpose: the reconciliation of 
Rome and Judea. But he saw that his spir- 
itual arrogance and pride in his people had 
overwhelmed him. He had thrown himself 
into a devious struggle with the Emperor 
Domitian. 

Intrigue follows intrigue with almost 
monotonous rapidity. Crisscrossing forces 
involve the whole court—Lucia, the bold 
and beautiful wife of the emperor; his 
niece and bedfellow, Julia; Norbanus, his 
brutal chief of police; Joseph’s son Matthi- 
as; even the respected senator Decian and 
the Vestal Virgin Cornelia. To gain his 
purposes, the emperor spends little time 
persuading or framing his adversaries. He 
usually assassinates them. 

Feuchtwanger’s_ skillful narration of 
these goings-on does, not conceal his pre- 
occupation with the wider circles of the 
strife—the Jews against their host nations, 
individuals versus a tyrannical state, spir- 
itual values opposed to order for its own 
sake. They are conflicts which have more 
than a historical interest to exiled Feucht- 
wanger and to readers in modern democ- 
racies. (JOSEPHUS AND THE Emperor. By 
Lion Feuchtwanger. 446 pages. Viking, 
New York. $2.75.) 
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The Great Pacific Scoop 


Walter Farr is an audacious British 
newspaperman who writes pieces that are 
forever working somebody into a lather 
somewhere. As Washington correspondent 
of The London Daily Mail, Farr is the 
man who took credit for beating every- 
body else to the Roosevelt-Churchill At- 
lantic conference (NEwsweeEk, Aug. 18, 
1941). His report on the Congressional 
vote of the war declaration Dec. 8 had 
“men screaming and women fainting in 
the aisles.” And his account of the Presi- 
dent’s annual budget seminar pictured 
other newspapermen present as “outstand- 
ing financial experts” while he enjoyed 
the singular privilege of representing the 
press. 

Last week Farr again had American 
newsdom dizzy. In a story datelined “Fri- 
day, March 6, at sea,” filed to his Lon- 


‘don paper and promptly cabled to the 


American press by correspondents in Brit- 
ain, he told of “great convoys of ships 
carrying . . . a massive (American) force 


. . . to build foundations for a great of- 
fensive against the Japanese” in the South 
Pacific. Unparalleled air-naval battles were 
developing, Farr related, with the Japs 


__| 
London Daily Mail 


Walter Farr scooped the censors 


“shooting out great tentacles of naval-air 
power, five, six, and seven thousand miles 
into the Pacific . . . an eerie kind of war- 
fare in which the superiority of (Amer- 
ican) aircraft and personnel are begin- 
ning to tell.” 

American editors were outraged. They 
started pouring telephone and telegraph 
queries into the White House, War and 





even the British Embassy, demanding an- 
swers to these questions: Was Farr ac. 
credited to, and was his dispatch passed 
by, the United States Navy, as its date. 
line led the editors to assume? If so, why 
was there no confirmation from any of the 
scores of correspondents whom United 
States papers and press syndicates were 
maintaining in the Pacific at heavy ex- 
pense? Were lives of thousands of Ameri- 
can troops to be risked and the prestige of 
the American press be sacrificed to pro- 
vide The Daily Mail a scoop? 

A “preliminary report,” rushed to editors 
by the Navy press section at 9:30 a.m. 
Saturday, congratulated them on a “swell 
job of bombarding us,” professed “sympa- 
thy,” suggested that an unalert Australian 
censor might have passed the dispatch, 
and declared that “no remotely similar 
American copy is being held up by Navy 
censors at any point.” 

A “final report” was released Sunday 
night after already burdened Navy com- 
munications had been cluttered with 2,000 
words of queries and replies on Farr. It 
said that Farr got no nearer the war zone 
than Honolulu but filed through the censor 
there a dispatch containing “no facts hav- 
ing any relationship whatsoever to the new 
convoy operations ... (and) no informa- 
tion previously unpublished by the Ameri- 
can press.” While disagreeing with the 
censor’s judgment, the report added that 
Navy press could “understand why (the 
censor) might not have regarded the 
story as news.” 

The censor, himself, Lt. Comdr. Waldo 
Drake, former Los Angeles waterfront re- 
porter, was relieved of duty at Honolulu 
and started back to the mainland to as- 
sume new, unspecified tasks. As for Farr, 
Navy headquarters in Washington said, 
he had written his own finis to seagoing 
and could consider Honolulu his abode for 
the duration unless The Mail discovers 
commercial transportation to fetch him 
home. 





Amerika-Blatt 


The Bad Nauheim Pudding slipped past 
the Germans last week and into the offices 
of the United Press at Bern, Switzerland. 
It wasn’t something to eat; it was a news- 
paper run by nineteen interned foreign 
correspondents. It chronicled the escape- 
from-boredom activities of United States 
newspapermen and_ diplomatic officials 
awaiting exchange-transfer from Nazi in- 
ternment at the Grand Hotel in the Ger- 
man resort town of Bad Nauheim. 

Clinton B. (Pat) Conger, UP staff mem- 
ber and The Pudding’s sports editor, com- 
piled a list of American football scores— 
for those interested in the past season. 
Two former embassy clerks, an ad an- 
nounced, were in the “shine ’em while you 
sleep” business. Entertainment, under the 
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direction of Frederick C. Oechsner of UP, 
was described as consisting of a “grand 
ball” on Saturday, and movies twice a 
week. 

Other intelligence: A school offers tuition 
in seventeen subjects, including tap danc- 
ing, telegraphy, and Russian. . . Maj. John 
R. Lovell, military attaché, and Lt. Onnie 
P. Lattu, naval attaché, direct nine hours 
of physical education a week. . . There are 
cases of mumps, colds, sore throats, chil- 
blains, and “slight appetite disturbances,” 
but no births or deaths. 

The newspaper hopes to be a fly-by- 
night publication: “Subsequent issues will 
depend on how long we remain here.” 





The Press and the Draft 


It was a usual Washington press con- 
ference. A newspaperman spoke up: 

“Now, would you consider the motion- 
picture actor more important than the 
newspaper reporter?” 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, laughed: 

“T’d be a fine one to say that in this 
crowd. It happens that I don’t have time to 
go to the picture shows, and I do read the 
papers while I shave in bed with my elec- 
tric razor.” 

This was on Feb. 21. General Hershey’s 
office has already sent local draft boards 
a “directive” suggesting they defer key 
men in the movie industry. Now reporters 
were asking whether he would issue similar 
suggestions to defer leading newspaper 
and radio men. 

Saying he might do so, General Hershey 
threw the question back to the reporters: 
Did they consider their jobs essential? 
During the next week, the nation’s papers 
gave him his answer: No. In a typical edi- 
torial, The Baltimore Sun commented: 
“Not many men are indispensable in any 
line of work. In newspaper work the in- 
dividual who thinks he is indispensable is 
on the way to becoming definitely dispen- 
sable.” 

By last week it appeared that reporters 
would be drafted just like anyone else. 
In a March 3 press conference Selective 
Service officials said they did not plan to 
recommend that newspapermen be de- 
ferred. 

Meanwhile, the trade journal Editor & 
Publisher disclosed in its March 7 issue 
that more than 7,000 newspaper employes 
had already joined the armed forces. 
Questioning 996 of the country’s 1,857 
dailies, the survey found New York lead- 
ing the states with 53 papers reporting 
580 employes under arms. Pennsylvania 
took second place with 467, trailed by 
California, 393, and Illinois, 350. 

Among individual newspapers, The New 
York Daily News was first with 125 men 
in service, followed by the New York 
Times, 105, and The Chicago Tribune, 102. 
The survey also showed that 451 women 
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INNo substitutes, in these IMPERIAL Pipes! swept slopes facing that ancient sea. Nothing, 
Each one is made of the fine imported briar that is, until this briar has undergone 
you've always smoked. We have alarge supply IMPERIAL’S own exclusive Honey-Treat- 
on hand, of imported Mediterranean briar ment, that mellows it and makes the very 
(because we are the largest makers of briar _first smoke gentle, fragrant and smooth! No 
pipes in the world, and have always carried  “breaking-in” ! The golden honey blends with 
very large stocks of imported briar). Nothing —_ your favorite tobacco, mingles with it, makes 
else is quite as satisfactory, for tobacco, as this __ the first smoke mild! Only IMPERIALS (and 
hard-bitten, fine-grained briar from the wind- _—_Yello-Bole) have this. So get one today. 
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Imagine being 
able to get a real 
imported briar these 
days for only $1! That's 
what you get in Yello-Bole with 
the exclusive Yello-Bole Honey 
Treatment. Pipe illustrated: Apple 
shape. At dealers. 
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LANNING a trip to Boston? 
Plan also to stay at the 
Parker House, Boston’s most famous 
hotel, where solid comfort, good 
food and attentive service await you. 

Experienced travelers, tired as they 
may be, are always buoyed up by 
the thought of the welcome they are 
sure to find at the sign of the Parker © 
House. And with good reason: the © 
tradition of personal hospitality, of — 
superior food and cheerful service, © 
is as strong today as it was when © 
the Parker House first opened its 
doors in 1856. 

All rooms have private bath, 
shower, radio. Singles from $3.85. 
Check in—on your very next trip. 


Send for free copy of 
* Boston Is A Browsing Town” 


A NEW ENGLAND STITUTION 
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Another transporta- 
tion problem solved! 


Asanitary paper HANDLE cup that makes 
coffee en route more enjoyable. No more 
spilling or burned fingers! No more soiled 
clothing or upholstery! The patented Suth- 
erland handle is made as a strong, integral 
part of the cup, givesa sure grip. Use once, 
throw away; save space, washing, breakage. 








Write on company 
letterhead for a free 
package of handle 
cups. 


SUTHERLAND 


PAPER CoO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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had been hired to replace newspapermen 
turned soldiers—41 of them in Pennsyl- 
vania, which led the states, and 12 at The 
Chicago Daily News, which led the papers. 





Mags and Money 


Saddled with soaring production costs, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal jumped its 
newsstand price from 10 to 15 cents with 
the February 1942 issue. Officials of the 
Curtis Publishing Co., expecting sales to 
drop off 15 to 40 per cent, were astounded 
when the newsstand circulation hit 1,500,- 
000, or 125,000 above the total for the 
same month of 1941 and only about 5 
per cent below the sales originally estimated 
for February under the old price. The 
otker two mass-circulation magazines for 
women, The Woman’s Home Companion 
and McCall’s, similarly raised prices and 
obtained similar gratifying results. 

Other publications, burdened by the cost 
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increases, were emboldened by the success 
of the women’s magazines, and by last 
week enough of a movement was under 
way to indicate price rises throughout 
most of the publishing industry. 

Currently the drive is headed by the 
nickel publications, for, just as the last 
war temporarily erased the good 5-cent 
cigar, so this one is blacking out the 
familiar price tag of the good 5-cent maga- 
zine. With its April 1 issue, the Curtis 
Co.’s Saturday Evening Post jumps its 
newsstand price to 10 cents and its sub- 
scription rate from $2 to $3. Liberty goes 
to 10 cents and $3.50 instead of $2 a year, 
beginning with its April 18 number, which 
goes on sale April 8. Collier’s expects ta 
follow. 

Among the costlier journals, The. New 
Yorker will raise its subscription rate 
from $5 to $6 yearly but keep its news- 
stand price of 15 cents a copy. Several 
25-cent monthlies also contemplate in- 
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AMMUNITION, 

CARTAIN! 


Cartoon Offensive: The Chicago Daily News cartoonist, Cecil Jen- 
sen, launched an attack last week against the rival Chicago Tribune and 
its publisher Col. R. R. McCormick. The cartoon above, one from the 
series entitled “The Adventures of Col. M’Cosmic,” found the whiskered 
character tossing darts at Frank Knox, who is boss of the news as well as 
President Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Navy. 
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creases to 30 cents—the price many sold 
at during the last war. Among those re- 
ported toying with the idea are Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, and The 
American Magazine. 





S.A. Botage 


A popular newspaper sport in recent 
weeks has been to send a reporter into 
restricted defense areas to roam at will 
and build up a tale of official laxity. Last 
week Thomas Henry Finnegan, 29-year- 
old reporter on assignment from The 
Newark, N. J., Star-Ledger, followed a 
typical routine. 

The city editor gave him a note on tine 
letterhead of the S.A. Botage Lighting 
Service. This requested that the bearer, 
described as a salesman, be permitted to 
enter the restricted Port of Newark dis- 
trict. When Finnegan presented the note 
at police headquarters, the gag backfired. 

For one thing, the paper had warned 
the department it would try to smuggle 
a man into the area. For another, officers 
scented sabotage in the phony firm’s 
name. Detective Captain Frank O’Neil 
failed to see the joke, said he had no time 
for shenanigans, threw Finnegan into jail, 
and let him cool there overnight. 








RADIO 


Junior Miss Temple 


During her film heyday in 1934-39, 
Shirley Temple always won roles molded 
to her changing age and character. Now 
when good movie parts for an awkward 
13 are hard to discover, she seems to have 
found her niche in radio. 

After turning down radio offers as high 
as $10,000 a week, little Miss Temple 
made a serious bid as an air personality in 
four dramas which filled in during a 
Hollywood premiére vacation layoff last 
December. Her work there easily out- 
shone her performance in “Kathleen,” the 
actress’ first “grownup” film, released at 
the same time. Last week, as Hollywood 
directors struggled with Shirley’s newest 
film, “Miss Annie Rooney,” she scored 
something of a hit in “Junior Miss,” her 
first full-time radio show, for which she 
gets $3,500 a week. 

The series, broadcast over 70 Columbia 
stations on Wednesdays at 9 to 9:30 p.m. 
EWT and sponsored by Procter & Gam- 
ble, was adapted directly from the Sally 
Benson stories in The New Yorker and 
not from the Jerome Chodorov-Joseph 
Fields hit play, “Junior Miss,” also based 
on the same tales. The role of heroine 
Judy Graves is virtually cut to order for 
Shirley. Both are about the same age and 
Physically (and perhaps mentally) “just 

tween the junior section in the stores 
and the young collegiate shops.” 

















What plus do you get in 
Fluorescent lighting fixtures 


when you buy 


FLEUR-O-LIERS? 





You get fixtures built to defi- 
nite, dependable standards 
checked by impartial experts 


More than 35 different manufacturers 
build Fleur-O-Lier fixtures but they 
all meet 50 rigid specifications, set 
up by MAZDA lamp makers to assure 
you electrical, mechanical and lighting 
excellence, as Certified by famous, 
impartial Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. Demand fixtures wearing the 
FLEUR-O-LIER Certification label 
when you buy. It’s there to protect 
your lighting investment. 





Get important Certified 


features 
No matter what make of FLEUR-O- 
LIER you buy, it is Certified as meeting 
50 safeguards, including such vital 
points as: flicker correction, durability 
and safety, ease of maintenance, effi- 
cient lighting performance. Mainte- 
nance costs are surprisingly low—per- 
formance is balanced...economical. 


You get Certified ballasts 
and starters 


That means balanced operation and 
high power factor (over 85%). 






i Ne 
Wide variety—every unit 
guaranteed 


FLEUR-O-LIERS are made in over 
100 different types, sizes and designs 
to fit industrial and office needs... 
and every unit carries the FLEUR-O- 
LIER Manufacturers’ guarantee. 


The FLEUR-O-LIER label is 
your definite buying guide 


Ask your dealer, electrical contractor 
or distributor to show you Tested, 
Certified, Guaranteed FLEUR-O-LIERS 
available for your use. Your local 
electric service company will be glad 
to give you expert advice on how to 
install FLEUR-O-LIERS to meet your 
specific needs. 


Get new book FREE—use coupon below 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER program is open to any 
manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements. 


------------ TEAR OUT AND MAIL -—————- Bi. i * 
2110-3 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers 


Please send me FREE new booklet ‘50 Standards for Satisfaction,” 


Name 
















Address 
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Something New in Albums! 
The Victor 


RECORDRAMA 


(Pat. Applied For) 

















| Macbeth 


MAURICE EVANS and 
JUDITH ANDERSON 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Thrilling as a front-row seat at the recent 
New York production of Macbeth is this 
; wonderful new Victor Record album. 

It brings the living play into your living 
room. Pages in the album set the scene with 
pictures, show actors in costume, give com- 





acting of Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son, speaking their lines with fire of feeling 
to stir your deepest emotions. 

Enjoy this new type of record entertain- 
5 ment today. The whole play comes to life 
4 before you. Album M-878. 9 sides 





: Other new Victor Recordings 
: of special interest this month 


“TOSCANINI 75th ANNIVERSARY 
ALBUM.” Symphony No. 1, in C Minor 
(Brahms, Op. 68). Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Album M-875. 10 sides. List Price $5.50 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS —Dorothy 
Maynor, Soprano, with Unaccompanied 
Male Choir. Album M-879. 8 sides $3.50 
COLE PORTER—Victor Mixed 
Chorus, Emile Coté, Director. Album 
P-107. 8 sides. List Price. . . . $2.50 


Prices shown are list prices exclusive of excise tax. 
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MUSIC 


Latin in Manhattan 


The people of Sao Paulo, Brazil, had 
appreciative ears for the music of Chico 
Bororo in 1910. Written in the popular 
vein, the tunes of Chico were chanted, 
hummed, and whistled. Music lovers also 
took pride in the prodigy Francisco Mi- 
gnone, 13-year-old conductor of the Bijou 
Cinema Orchestra. No one suspected that 
the two were one. 

Last Sunday, for the first time, a North 
American audience witnessed Mignone’s 
talents as composer and musician. At 
room 213 of the New York Public Library, 
in Manhattan, the map on the wall was 
rolled up, and a floor lamp illuminated 
the score. Mignone’s wife Liddy, garbed 
in red, sang her husband’s_ vivacious 
shorter tunes in Portuguese and enchanted 
the select music-wise group of 200, guests 
of the League of Composers. Leaving the 
piano, at which he played her accom- 
paniments, Mignone bobbed quickly in 
embarrassment and hurried from the 
room. 

Invited to the United States by the 
State Department in an interchange of 
artists between the Americas, the 6-foot-1 
Brazilian, now one of his country’s lead- 
ing musical figures, arrived in Miami by 
plane on Feb. 2. In little more than a 
month, he has short-waved three broad- 
casts to South America for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and has been heard 
over the CBS national hookup twice (on 
the Columbia Concert Orchestra podium 
and at the piano). 

Plans for Mignone’s three-month stay 
include performances at Boston, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee. He also will hold a six- 
week music course at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, beginning March 21. As a climax 
to his tour, he will lead an orchestra. of 








Wide World 
Musical Brazilians: Miss Houston will sing for Mignone’s U.S. tour 


the United States Marine Corps at the 
Pan American Union in Washington on 
April 14, Pan American Day. For the 
capital concert, his countrywoman Elsie 
Houston, the popular night-club and con- 
cert singer, will be featured in the world 
premiere of Mignone’s Suite Brazileira for 
voice and orchestra. 

While in the United States, the Bra- 
zilian will not only teach but learn music 
as well. He is intensely interested in North 
American rhythms, “cold, hot, and warm.” 





RECORD WEEK 


The blond Polish coloratura Miliza Kor- 
jus, whom Hollywood press agents like to 
call “the gorgeous Korjus,” has a mag- 
nificent voice for records. Her Victor album 
of coloratura arias, re-pressed from earlier 
European master disks, amply justifies 
Miss Korjus’ artistic reputation abroad and 
provides evidence that the singer deserves 
more serious attention in this country. In- 
cluded in the album are such pyrotechnic 
stand-bys as the Mad Scene from “Lucia” 
and “Una voce poco fa” from “The Barber 
of Seville” (three 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $3.50). 


Columbia offers two Schumann works 
performed by top-notch artists: the com- 
plete DicHTEeRLIEBE cycle, intended for 
male voice but sung nonetheless by the 
soprano Lotte Lehmann with Bruno Wal- 
ter at the piano (two 10-inch and two 1?- 
inch records in album, $4); and the A»- 
DANTE AND YARIATIONS by the two-piano 
team of Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
(two 12-inch records in album, $2.50) . 


Some corn that has been popular in the 
West is husked by Bing Crosby in a Decca 
album titled UNper WesTERN Skies. It in- 
cludes such treacly tunes as “Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds,” “Marcheta,” “Sierra Sue,” 
and “Empty Saddles” (five 10-inch rec- 
ords, $2.25) . 
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Protestants on Peace 


We are going to win the war, and we are 
going to win the peace—President Roose- 
velt, Dec. 8. 


Leaving military strategy to men of war, 
384 spokesmen for a lasting postwar settle- 
ment met last week to mull over peace 
strategy in the sleepy Methodist college 
town of Delaware, home of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Empowered to discuss objec- 
tives but not to bind their respective or- 
ganizations, the delegates represented the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the nation’s largest Protestant 
group, comprising 22,000,000 churchgoers 
of more than 30 denominations in 40 
states. It was Protestantism’s most im- 
portant meeting so far in this war. 

John Foster Dulles, international lawyer 
who was sécretary of the Second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907, set the theme of 
this National Study Conference in his 
opening address. “What is it we seek? It is 
that, out of the evil of war, good shall 
come. To us, military triumph is not 
enough. Victory is not itself the end. It is 
the means to an end, namely the organiz- 
ing of a better world.” 

This thought was explored in subsequent 
addresses by varied authorities: Carl J. 
Hambro, president-in-exile of the Nor- 
wegian Storting, Francis J. McConnell, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church; Leo Pas- 
volsky, special assistant to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull; Hu Shih, Chinese poet 
and ambassador to the United States, and 
the Rev. Dr. William Paton of London, 
general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Like the liberal Malvern Conference a 
year ago in England, where religious lead- 
ers endorsed a revamping of economic and 
social life to insure a binding postwar 
peace, the Americans lashed out at prewar 
inequalities, injustices, and ostrich policies 
of nations. The group evolved recommen- 
dations along four main lines: 


Pouiticat: A world order of justice and 
peace; an international police force for the 
protection of minorities and disarmed pop- 
ulations; cultural cooperation; no punitive 
reparations; no humiliating decrees of war 


guilt; no arbitrary dismemberment of na- 
tions. 


Economic: Progressive elimination of 
restrictions on world trade; fullest collab- 
oration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing for all im- 
proved labor standards. 


SoctaL: Equitable treatment of all races. 





Reuicious: Recognition that the church, 
as a spiritual entity, can heal the wounds 
of war and bind the world together; use of 
every educational means to counteract hate 
and vengeance as controlling motives. 

































There are MANY things 












about a Soldier 


1... are countless things the American soldier has 
about him. .. or the members of any of Uncle Sam’s Armed 
Forces . .. produced with the aid of Republic Mechanical 
Rubber Products - tanks and items of clothing, ships and 
ammunition, the endless array of equipment so essential in 
modern warfare. Republic’s contribution to the production 
of these implements of war is truly a far-reaching one. Spe- 
cializing exclusively in the manufacture of Rubber Products 
for Industry, for over forty years Republic has been serving 
the rubber requirements of practically every industrial field. 
Thus, Republic Belting and Hose are performing important 
functions today -from the ore fields to the assembly line 

. from the powder plant to the shipyard. REPUBLIC 
RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP., 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Under the wartime conditions of today, the Industrial Distributor has 
proved an indispensable factor in helping to solve the accentuated maintenance 
problems of industry. The Distributor Emblem, which identifies the exclusive out- 
lets for Republic Rubber Products, is your assurance of their qualifications to serve. 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Chatham 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 








Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th; St., New York 
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YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
édeas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe HBP. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


in Jose, California 














BUY 


DEFENSE BONDS 
AND STAMPS 



















If your appetite is 
dull and you’ve lost 
your zest for food, 
here’s a way to stimulate new interest. 
Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura bitters in a little water, hot or 
cold. Pleasant—easy to take. Angostura 
is a tonic appetizer. Keep a bottle handy. 
All druggists sell Angostura. 
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Youth Offensive 


At 8 a.m. on March 5, youths in denim 
and corduroy streamed into a _ battered 
brick school building at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
Crude electioneering signs jiggled in their 
hands. Piling onto long benches in an as- 
sembly hall, they raised voices ranging 
from uncertain soprano to bass and lustily 
dispatched “God Bless America” and “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor.” 

Squirming through pep talks by a few 
of their teachers, the boys then turned 
briskly to the business of the day. From 
24 of their fellows, self-conscious in Sun- 
day best on the platform, they proceeded 
to elect a president, vice president, and 
secretary-treasurer of a youth defense 
council. Thus the Children’s Village, a cor- 
rectional school for truants, petty thieves, 
and neglected youngsters committed by 
juvenile courts, became one of the first 
such institutions to take its place on the 
national help-win-the-war front. 

The lively balloting embraced two- 
thirds of the village’s entire junior popula- 
tion of 360. The elected trio, nameless be- 
yond Village bounds because tradition 
about delinquents rules it so, swept into 
office without benefit of the remaining one- 
third, who either sulked in the punishment 
cottage or worked on kitchen detail. 

Even prior to the voting, youthful com- 
mittees had already enrolled boys over 16 
for first-aid, junior-warden, and _ emer- 
gency-squad training. Others piled waste- 
paper and scrap metal, plotted victory gar- 
dens and food savings, and bought Defense 
Stamps out of their meager pocket money. 

Brain child of Harold F. Strong, 38- 
year-old executive director of the Chil- 
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dren’s Village, the program stemmed from 
a school conference on the care of the 
young in wartime. He was appalled at 
other administrators’ defensive attitude 
and ingenious air-raid precautions—includ- 
ing advice to pupils to keep their fingers 
plugged in their ears or to stick out their 
tongues lest they swallow them in the 
excitement. One educator admitted to him 
that such tactics had already given many 
a youngster nightmares. Strong deter. 
mined to prevent his boys from brooding 
about bombs by a spirited campaign plac. 
ing them on the offensive. 

The Strong plan may prove as effective 
rehabilitation as the Village vocational 
program. This teaches a boy printing, 
painting, plumbing, woodwork, auto me. 
chanics, electricity, carpentry, or masonry 
during his average year-and-a-half stay. 
The Village then tries to get him a job on 
the outside, a difficult task because only 
35 per cent of employers will hire an ex- 
delinquent. Here, too, wartime has provid- 





... a8 Children’s Village in Dobbs Ferry (N.Y.) helps mobilize for defense 
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ed a new slant. Within recent months at 
least two dozen Villagers have found a 
willing employer in Uncle Sam and now 
serve as enlisted men in the nation’s armed 
forces. 





Pacific Pals 


Had Richard King Mun Eu, 19-year- 
old son of a Chinese planter, and Ken- 
tario Ideda, 22-year-old son of a Japanese 
tea exporter, come face to face on the 
bloody battlefield of Changsha, China, the 
chances are that only one would have 
walked away alive. 

But the pair did meet last year, became 
fast friends, and decided to live together. 
Dark, bespectacled, and typically col- 
legiate in dress, they are Princeton sopho- 
mores, and their meeting place was the 
peaceful campus of the university. 

After Dec. 7, the Japanese, tied down 
to Princeton by restrictions on enemy- 
alien travel, was joshingly ribbed by his 
American classmates, who tagged him 
“Spy” and “K-24.” The Chinese there- 
upon took on the job of shepherding his 
friend Ideda about and fending off good- 
natured, but bad-mannered, barbs. 

With club elections coming up this year, 
the Oriental Damon and Pythias told 
friends they were an “ironbound.” Trans- 
lated, that meant one would refuse elec- 
tion to a club unless the other were cho- 
sen too. Last week their bilateral accord 
was honored; they both made Key and 
Seal. 





Exodus From the Campus 


The first full wartime semester has just 
opened for the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities one of the gloomiest years in 
their history. Because of the draft and 
the allurements of war industry, students 
are quitting their campuses in a flood that 
makes last year’s decline in enrollment 
seem like the merest trickle. 

The University of California, biggest in 
America, now has 18,500 students—18 per 
cent fewer than normal, as against a 7 per 
cent drop last September. Similarly, the 
University of Texas has lost 15 per cent; 
Temple, 12; Minnesota, 12; Chicago, 15; 
and Southern California, 10, all about 
double their losses of the previous se- 
Mester. 

The blow has hit the various university 
departments unevenly, and missed some 
altogether. Thus, science, engineering, 
medicine, and dentistry are riding the 
crest of the nationwide technological 
boom. This boom has also brought heavy 
gains in subtechnical defense courses, but 
most of these are government-financed 
and free so they pay their own way, yet 
don’t offset losses of other university 
branches. 


Sharp drops have occurred in education, 
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ONE BOTTLE OF 
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THE ORINK WITH QUICK FOOD ENERGY 


NERGY COMPAR! 
in Various Staple Foods 


185 Calories* 
, 178 Calories® 


92 Calories® 


70 Calories® 
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Bombers, battleships, tanks, 
guns—America’s producing 
them at top speed, working day 
and night. Keep up the great 
work, America, with every ounce 
of energy you’ve got. 

That’s where Pepsi-Cola 
comes in. It provides quick 
food energy—sustains morale 
and sends millions back to 
work, ready to do a better and 
faster job with a smile. 


America, let’s go! 
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Gadgets to Gams: Andy Jackson’s ghost, returning in “The Remarkable Andrew,” is baffled by today’s . .. 


agriculture, and business. And in line with 
Julius Caesar’s remark that “arms and 
law do not flourish together,” law schools 
are already on their uppers: Harvard’s, 
for example, normally enrolling 1,400, now 
has 600 and expects only 200 in June, 
and law enrollments at Minnesota, Pitts- 
burgh, and Duke have dropped 27 per 
cent, 40 per cent, and 67 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Nearly all college officials predict worse 
prospects by next summer, and an even 
more dismal future after that. President 
Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity estimated that in two years the col- 
leges would have to scrimp along on only 
50 per cent, or even 30 per cent, of 
current registrations. What this would 
do to college treasuries needed no tell- 
ing. 

All this bodes ill for college faculties. 
So far the war hasn’t affected them ad- 
versely, for like students, scores of teach- 
ers have been deserting the campus for 
war work. The University of California, 
for instance, has given leave to more than 
200, while Stanford has thus lost 50, Tufts 
36, Texas 43, Temple 61, and Pittsburgh 
60. Since few are being replaced, the 
schools are thus making up part of their 
deficits. But at least one university has 
warned its staff that it might have to 
take more positive steps—i.e., firings. To 
10 per cent of his teachers, President 
Frank B. Snyder of Northwestern has al- 
ready written: 

“A situation may develop between now 
and next autumn which will make it im- 
possible for the university to utilize as 
large a faculty as it has at present .. . 
Consequently, in order to protect you 
from possible last-minute disappointments, 
I say to you quite frankly, and with sin- 
cere regret, that the university cannot 
here and now assure you of employment 
after Aug. 31, 1942 . . . Should you think it 
wise between now and the close of the year 
to take steps looking toward employment 
elsewhere, the administrative officers will 
do all in their power to assist you.” 








... devices and tendencies .. . 





... with one exception. Brian 
Donlevy is the celluloid general 
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MOVIES 





Shades of Democracy 


In Paramount’s comedy-fantasy, “The 
Remarkable Andrew,” the crooked political 
bosses of a small Western city throw An- 
drew Long, a municipal bookkeeper, into 
jail on a trumped-up charge of embezzle- 
ment. The vigorous, bibulous ghost of 
Gen. Andrew Jackson comes to his pres- 
ent-day namesake’s rescue, along with 
the interested shades of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Jesse James, and 
other authorities on American ways and 
means. 

While this latest entry in the astral film 
cycle doesn’t measure up to last. season’s 
“Here Comes Mr. Jordan,” it proves a 
welcome change from the _ run-of-the- 
movie-mill. Dalton Trumbo’s screen ver- 
sion of his 1941 novel is amusing all the 
way and persuasive when eloquence is in- 
dicated. 

Stuart Heisler’s imaginative direction 
catches the spirit of the fantasy and im- 
parts it to a cooperative cast: William 
Holden as the embattled bookkeeper, Ellen 
Drew as his bewildered sweetheart, and 
particularly Brian Donlevy as a ghostly 
Old Hickory with tight boots, a dusty 
throat, and a rare contempt for politicians 
of any stripe. 





11,012,000 to 6 


The fact that “The Invaders” never 
quite lives up to the promise of its taut, 
almost documentary opening is no reason 
for missing it. Call this new British film 
good propaganda and better melodrama 
built around a revealing contrast be- 
tween the democratic and the Nazi ideol- 
ogies. 

If the propaganda goal of “The Invad- 
ers” hadn’t required time out every s0 
often for lengthy speeches, Emeric Press- 
burger’s story—reminiscent, in form, of 
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the descending doggerel “Ten Little Indi- 
ans”—might have been a thriller of excep- 
tional excitement. A prowling U-boat is 
sunk in Hudson’s Bay, and six Nazi sailors 
stranded on the wild shore arrogantly de- 
cide that the odds—11,012,000 to 6— 
shouldn’t prevent them from crashing 
through the length and breadth of Canada 
to sanctuary in a still nonbelligerent Unit- 
ed States. 

First the superior six capture an isolated 
Hudson’s Bay trading post. An Eskimo ac- 
counts for one. A second dies in a plane 
crash; another is executed by his compan- 
ions for betraying an unmanly tendency to 
respond to the kindness of a Hutterite* 
colony. Finally, almost safe across the bor- 
der at Niagara Falls, the last survivor en- 
counters a Canadian rookie on a freight 
train—‘and then there were none.” 

Despite the loosely episodic narrative, 
“The Invaders” builds its suspense against 
authentic backgrounds that Michael Pow- 
ell, the director, trekked 52,000 miles with- 
in the Dominion to photograph. As propa- 
ganda, however, the film occasionally 
misses. The sequence presenting Leslie 
Howard as a “decadent” democrat aroused 
to heroism is a little hard to take, and, 
although the Nazis are shown throughout 
as vicious and inhuman, circumstances cast 
them in the inevitably sympathetic spot 
of underdogs fighting against hopeless 
odds. Besides, the film’s outstanding char- 
acter, from the point of both footage and 
acting, is Eric Portman’s uncomfortably 
efficient Nazi leader. 

Along with Leslie Howard, “The Invad- 
ers” stars Laurence Olivier as a loyal 
Canuck and Raymond Massey as_ the 
rookie of the climactic episode. The princi- 
pal supporting players are Anton Wal- 
brook as the Hutterite leader, Niall Mac- 
Ginnis as the reluctant Nazi dragon, 
and Glynis Johns as the Hutterite girl 
who does the Fiihrer out of a loyal sub- 
ject. 


a aa 


A Lady’s Back 


Concerning “The Lady Has Plans,” if 
Paramount can imagine Paulette God- 
dard as a crack newspaperwoman, it’s just 
as reasonable for the British and German 
agents in Lisbon to mistake her for a spy. 
None of the ensuing complications—the 
chief of which assumes that a lady’s back 
is a good place to hide things—are meant 
to be taken seriously and a good cast 
plays international plot and counterplot 
for the numerous laughs. Ray Milland, 


Roland Young, Albert Dekker, Margaret 
Hayes. 


*Hutterites take their name from Jacob 
Huter, burned at the stake in the sixteenth 
century. In 1874, they migrated from Central 
Europe to South Dakota. During the last war, 
many moved to Canada, where lenient draft 
laws permitted them to hold fast to their non- 
violent religious beliefs. 
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THEATER 


How to Be an Actor 


Harry Irvine is an Oxford lawyer turned 
actor who came to the United States in 
1915 with the Sir Johnston Forbes-Rob- 
ertson company and decided to stay. His 
outstanding Broadway characterization 
was probably that of the Archbishop in 
T.S. Eliot’s dramatic poem “Murder in the 
Cathedral” in 1936; his most recent, that 
of Duncan in the Margaret Webster- 
Maurice Evans production of “Macbeth” 
this winter. 

Ten years ago, Irvine founded a summer 
school of acting, The Theater in the Woods, 
at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. From his ex- 
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Convicts’ art: “Still Life,” “Self Portrait,” and .. . 
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perience as a teacher, as well as an actor 
and director, he has now written “The Ac- 
tor’s Art and Job.” Primarily this is a hand- 
book of encouragement and warning of 
tips and anecdotes and useful tricks of the 
trade for the would-be actor; but many 
teachers of dramatics, and any number of 
actors already doing nicely, could read it 
with profit. 
Irvine touches briefly on such diverse 
subjects as theater etiquette and the phys- 
ical and spiritual pains of looking for a 
job; on the serious amateurs of the Little 
Theaters; and on directors—how to cope 
with them, how to be one. The body of 
the book helps the aspirant decide if he is 
qualified for the stage and what to do 
about it if the answer is yes. If Irvine 
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... Lady Attica and Foal.” The show was held in Columbus 





makes Art sound like hard work he offers 
an inspiring definition of a professional 
artist: An individual who gets paid for 
doing what he would be delighted to do 
for nothing. (Tue Acror’s ArT AND Jos, 
By Harry Irvine. 251 pages. Index. Dut- 
ton, New York. $2.50.) 


4 In his book, Irvine stresses the impor- 
tance of studying Shakespeare and pays 
his respects to Margaret Webster, who has 
revived so many of the Bard’s plays. Ir- 
vine might have recommended as required 
reading Miss Webster’s “Shakespeare With- 
out Tears,” a witty, sympathetic, and crit- 
ical analysis that explains her success in 
presenting 300-year-old dramas as excit- 
ing contributions to the contemporary 
stage. Miss Webster can match the schol- 
ar’s knowledge of her subject; her particular 
advantage is that she learned Shakespeare 
from the theater rather than the classroom. 
(SHAKESPEARE WitHout Tears. By Mar- 
garet Webster. Introduction by John Ma- 
son Brown. 319 pages. Index. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $2.75.) 











ART 


Rogues’ Gallery 


Visitors thronged an exhibition at the 
Columbus, Ohio, Gallery of Fine Arts last 
week, but none of the artists were present. 
All were in jail—Sing Sing, Leavenworth, 
Alcatraz and others scattered from New 
England to the Pacific. 

Their 56 oils, drawings, and water col- 
ors appeared in the First National Exhi- 
bition of Prison Art. From these assorted 
works by 25 artists—some identified by 
such odd designations as F.H. No. 451AZ— 
a jury chose a strong self-portrait by Paul 
Leland of the United States Naval Prison, 
Portsmouth, N.H., for first prize. Second 
honors went to James Barber of the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan, for a still 
life of his daily habitat—the prison cell. 
A painting of a mare and foal by Edward 
Kessler of Sing Sing was one of several 
pictures proving prison had not dimmed 
the artists’ memory of outside scenes. 

Mounted in raw-wood frames that are 
also prison-made—at the United States In- 
dustrial Reformatory at Chillicothe—the 
pictures are on sale for prices up to $35. 
Proceeds will be divided (85 per cent to 
the artist and 15 per cent for new ma- 
terials) by Mrs. Robert Criswell, who as- 
sembled the shaw. Wife of a Columbus law- 





* yer and a former art student herself, she 


started promoting art as a rehabilitating 
agent last spring. Since few prisons had art 
facilities, Mrs. Criswell herself bought ma- 
terials for the men. In return, they sent her 
their handiwork, asking her to sell it and 
buy more materials for other prisoners 
“less fortunate than themselves.” “These 
men write me,” she says, “that when they 
are painting they forget their bitterness.” 
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Death Under Water 


Survivors from the torpedoed destroyer 
Jacob Jones told grim tales of how the ex- 
plosion of the ship and her depth charges 
killed many sailors who had swum clear of 
the sinking vessel. Water-borne pressure 
from subsurface detonations tossed life 
rafts into the air and knocked the gobs 
out. They sank without trace. 

Although medical reports on the Jacob 
Jones catastrophe weren’t available, an 
article in the British Medical Journal last 
week coincidentally described the Royal 
Navy’s experiences with water concussion. 
Similar to the air-borne blasts from high- 
explosive bombs that often kill land- 
lubbers without a sign of external in- 
jury, underwater concussions are even 
more damaging. The shock of the blast 
strikes those parts of the body that 
“give” readily—the chest and abdomen. 
The sharp inward push starts internal 
hemorrhages and tears lung and intestinal 
tissues. 

A typical case was that of a 27-year-old 
oficer who was swimming toward rescuers 
when a British vessel dropped a depth 
charge aimed at the guilty submarine. 
The resulting blast struck the swimmer 
like a “sudden electric shock,” but he 
didn’t lose consciousness. After his rescue, 
doctors found no wounds or bruises on 
his body. An hour later symptoms started 
with hiccups, vomiting, and severe abdom- 
inal pain, followed by two weeks of severe 
but not fatal illness. 
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Plague on the Enemy? 


One day last November, when a Japa- 
nese plane approached the Chinese city of 
Changteh in Hunan Province, natives scur- 
ried into crude underground shelters and 
fire-fighting units prepared themselves for 
emergency action. The suspense lasted 
twenty minutes as the lone plane skimmed 
rooftops, circled the city, and departed 
without inflicting apparent damage. 

When the air was clear, thousands of 
persons left their shelters, wondering what 
the plane had been up to. Police and physi- 
cians later cleared up the mystery. They 
found scattered rice grains and wisps of 
cotton contaminated with bubonic-plague 
germs. Although Changteh had been free 
of the Black Death for ten generations, 
about a week later six residents died of the 
disease resulting from the bites of infected 
fleas dropped in a silent bacteria bomb. 


In essence this was the story that came 
out of Chungking last week, credited to 
Dr. R. Pollitzer of the Chinese National 
Health Administration, and told of three 
further victims, the last found on Jan. 13. 


varied reactions. Some pooh-poohed the 





. Like all reports of germ warfare, it aroused. 





Before the foam dies down 


The water wasstill churning from this 
sidewise launching, when Wickwire 
Rope got back on the job... helping to 
lay another keel for the Liberty Fleet. 


In the nation’s shipyards, Wickwire 
Rope is an old favorite, now doubly 
demanded. Much of the wire rope used 
in rigging the Liberty Fleet, too, is 
Wickwire Rope. And Wissco Wire 
goes into rivets on battleships, into 
precision springs on cruisers, and into 
propulsion units on destroyers... to 
give a few examples. 


In fact, every possible facility of the 
Company is fighting for Victory—from 
blast furnaces, to open hearths, to our 
seven mills. 


But as we work day and night doing 
our utmost to help win this war, new 
techniques and improvements have 
been eveloped. These will later on 
help peacetime industry do a better 
job for America. 


Until then, the first consideration at 
the seven Wissco plants is... Victory! 
Write for information on any Wissco 
product to Dept. N-2, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, 500 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





WICKWIRE ROPE, pre-formed or regular, 


serves in dozens of U. S. industries. Other 
important Wissco Products are: wire 
springs, wire forms, welded fabric, metal 
conveyor belts, card and napper clothing, 
chain link fence, perforated metals. 


The steel industry needs scrap. You can help 
Victory by salvaging and selling old metal. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


Seven Plants Located in MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, ILLINOIS 
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story and the subject in general as wild 
propaganda stunts. Others saw the tale 
as a portent of things to come and won- 
dered whether China, like Spain, might 
become a proving ground of new and hor- 
rible weapons. 


Although censorship prevents further 


checkup on the Changteh incident, a bac- 
teriologist would have to answer the theo- 
retical question “Could it have happened?” 
with a reluctant affirmative. Bubonic- 
plague germs, like those of dysentery, chol- 
era, and anthrax, are highly infectious and 
sufficiently hardy to stay alive for months 
in dark, moist places. 

The bugs might well spread disease, pro- 
vided certain technical obstacles were 
overcome: Scientists would have to grow 
them by the trillions in the laboratory, a 
procedure which usually decreases the viru- 
lence of deadly micro-organisms. Bacteria- 
laden bombs must be used quickly, or else 
stored under refrigeration in order to keep 
germs alive despite limited oxygen sup- 
plies. Whether military researchers have 
solved these and other problems is an un- 
answerable question. 

Nations which inspect food, chlorinate 
water, and enforce public-health laws have 
relatively little to fear from enemy-spread 
bacteria. Unprotected populations like 
those of China and India would offer 
slight resistance to diseases which obtained 
a foothold. During 1924, a Punjabi 
bubonic-plague scourge killed hundreds of 
thousands of natives but only about half 
a dozen Britishers and other Europeans 
who lived in quarters comparatively free 
of infested flea-bearing rats. 

Perhaps the chief argument against germ 
warfare is the fact that scientists couldn’t 
control epidemics, which would spread im- 
partially on both sides. Hence the use of 
bacteria along battlefronts is unlikely. The 
future’s main threat is against relatively 
isolated and unprotected civilians. 

Oddly, the only fully authenticated case 
of bacterial barrage occurred centuries be- 
fore men ever heard of bacteria. About 600 
years ago, when the Black Death killed 25 
per cent of the world’s population, the mal- 
ady struck a Tatar army besieging Caffa, 
a city near Constantinople. Invading offi- 
cers catapulted their soldiers’ putrefying 
bodies into the city and the resultant 
plague finally wiped out defenders as well 
as invaders. 

Since then, reports of enemy-fostered 
epidemics have been largely moonshine. 
But in 1925 the League of Nations took 
the problem seriously enough to issue a 
protocol signed by nearly 30 nations pro- 
hibiting “the use of bacteriological meth- 
ods of warfare.” The protocol was a futile 
gesture. Two years later Prime Minister 
Baldwin told the House of Commons that 
British research on bacterial warfare could 
not be stopped unless other nations also 
put an end to similar work. No other na- 
tion made a move and statesmen discreet- 
ly dropped the subject. 
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No More Parades? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Revel weeks ago, but since Pearl 
Harbor, I had occasion to speak to a 
group of college students, men and 
women. Questions followed—questions 
that made it clear that these young 
people were not taking apathetically a 
situation in which they would be bear- 
ing the biggest load. That was good. 
But a disquieting note soon became 
evident. Said one boy: “You say that 
this war can offer no assurance that 
war will never come again. Why should 
I fight then?” “Because when a man’s 
country is at war he fights, whatever 
the prospect may be,” I said. “That’s 
what patriotism means.” That got no 
rise from my listeners. In fact, it drew 
only the sour remark that my answer 
sounded like the old spread-eagle stuff, 
outdated now in a generation conscious 
of great social problems. 

That response disturbed me deeply. 
It caused me to wonder, as most of 
the organized “morale-building” efforts 
originating in Washington have since 
caused me to wonder, whether we have 
talked so much of ends that we have 
helped a generation to forget origins. 
Have we so intellectualized our attach- 
ment to our country, trying, as one of 
our official “morale builders” does, to 
describe it in categories of things that 
government does for us— “educating 
our people, giving them a decent slant 
on things, trying to see that the hungry 
got fed and the jobless got work, trying 
to remember the forgotten man”—that 
we have obscured the real basis for that 
attachment—the basis that cannot be 
rationalized at all? Is its encompassing 
surge so alien to us that we seek to 
invoke it in others by these shabby 
itemizations, these puny lists of ma- 
terial benefits or even by more grandiose 
visions of benefits to come? 


When Decatur said “Our country 
right or wrong,” he expressed a pro- 
found and elemental truth. But a later 
generation has all but missed his mean- 
ing. He meant, in the simplest terms, 
that the concept, “our country,” defies 
analysis, defies description, defies ration- 
alization. We do not define our country 
when we call it 48 states, 3,000,000 
square miles, 130,000,000 people. We 
do not define it with an inventory of 
woods and templed hills. Our country is 
not “benefits,” “objectives,” “promises.” 


Nor is love for it limited to gratitude 
or hope or expectation. When the voice 
of patriotism truly speaks, the mind, 
with its pros and cons, its additions and 
subtractions, its categorizing and bal- 
ancing, is still. 

When we are swept by patriotism we 
tread on mystical ground. The frail 
constitution of reason cannot live in 
the atmosphere of that place. Its con- 
templation, like the striving described 
by the great mystics of history, is not a 
passive but an active thing—a process 
in which fulfillment comes with utter 
rejection of personal importance and 
personal concern. It is the utter giving 
of personality so that, as in the old 
hymn, we may, in the oneness of a 
nation, “richer, fuller be.” It is no 
accident that our purest patriotic poetry 
should have been written by the mystic 
Walt Whitman. 


It has been the habit of our ad- 
vanced thinkers to decry patriotism. 
Insofar as their cynicism has _ been 
effective, we are weakened for the trials 
before us. Just as we must match the 
arms of our enemies, so must we match 
the naked impact of their patriotism. 
And that means that our rationalized 
appeals, our theories, plans, must run 
out like an ebb tide to the sea of 
secondary concerns. We must stand on 
the drying shore of first things, our feet 
on the hard rocks of our common, sim- 
ple love of country. 

I am impatient with our lingo of 
“morale building,” with our finespun 
ersatz propaganda. There is no new way 
to the sources of emotion. There are no 
expert guides to the secret places of 
the heart. No arty, intellectualized 
“This Is War” programs can substitute 
for waving flags, marching feet, the 
beating drum. Our band is acting like 
a symphony orchestra. Our Sousas are 
all Stokowskis. Our George M. Cohans 
are all Kurt Weills. Our Harriet Beecher 
Stowes are all Archibald MacLeishes. 
And I wouldy’t trade one good band for 
the whole kit and kaboodle of OFF. 

Yet we see our soldiers only on leave 
or when they pass silently through 
drowsy stations in the night; tank, 
plane, gun production is veiled in the 
smokescreen of censorship; flags are 
seemingly rationed; and there are no 
more parades. 
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America 
has the trains — 


modern, fit, ready ! 


"There's another good 
reason we'll win 
this war!" 


This war will be won not alone through 
production, spirit and courage —it will be 
won also by the ability of the railroads to 
keep troops, materials and supplies rolling. 


Count on the Pennsylvania Railroad to play 
its part! 


You may not realize it, but in keeping with 
its traditional policy of aida hatiean, the 
Pennsylvania has over the past 12 years spent 
nearly $670,000,000 in improving its 
system and enlarging its equipment. Never 
in point of technical efficiency and state of 
equipment has it been so fit for the added 
responsibilities of war. Yes, and its skilled 


army of 140,000 men will see to it that 
everything rolls swiftly, safely, smoothly! 


LEADERS OF THE FLEET! 

BROADWAY LIMITED (16-hour All-Room Train] 
THEGENERAL THE ADMIRAL THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New York... Philadelphia . . . Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New York... Philadelphia... St. Louis 
Washington ... Baltimore... St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicago ... Baltimore . . . Washington 
bas Pie omy ga THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


-Room Train) aes 
New York... Pittsburgh Pittsburgh . . . Chicago 


And daily trains serving Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Columbus, 
Dayton, Akron, Louisville, Indianapolis and many other cities. 


40 trains daily between New York and Wash ngton 
De Luxe All-Coach Trains—The Trail Blazer—Chicago-New York- 


Washington. The Jeffersonian—St. Louis-New York-Washington. 
The South Wind—Chicago-Miami. 


- SHORTEST ROUTE. 
. BETWEEN. 
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FARES ARE LOW 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


SERVING THE NATION 


Enjoy modern Pullman comforts ! In addition to attractive Pullman Lounges—the 
Pennsylvania offers up-to-the-minute accommodations: Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, 
Bedrooms, Compartments, Drawing Rooms, Master Rooms. Section Sleepers also. 








CA Friendship that will Last forever 


When I think about the places where 
I’ve known complete content, 

I recall that hunting cabin where 
we two so often went... 


We would pour ourselves a drink or two 
and sip it like liqueur, 
And we'd sit in silent reverie 
and neither one would stir, 
How you’d watch the glowing logs and say For, the magic of that moment 
“My boy, this place is heaven!” made us know that come whatever 
And you’d rummage in your trappings We had built a bond of friendship 
for a quart of Seagram’s Seven. which would somehow last forever. 


We have always maintained that fine whiskey is a luxury which, when used moderately, adds a pleasant warmth to 
human relationships. This series, we hope, will revive treasured memories from your own experience. 
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S 4 AQTAMS Crown Yooh _ yo wilhoul a trace of? heaviness, this vare old 
whiskey ts truly an i inintninn Maslerpivce —a super lend of irreplaceable ‘heirloom’ whiskiestand 
fredigreed spiril, neulval and mellow. LEAST TAXING tthe Tasle~MOST PLEASING 2 he Palate. 


“BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. The straight whiskies in this product «ire 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. 





